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ART. I. Travels through Portugal and Spain in 1772 dnd 14773. 
By Richard Twifs, Efq. F.R.S. With Copper-plates; and an 
Appendix, 4to. 11, 11s. 6d. Robinfon. 

—— he puefto en lacertidumbre de lo que refiero mi piincipal cuidado, 
Pref. 3 la Hitt. de Mexico, de Solis, 

It is with fatisfaction we cherifh the hope, from fome elegant 
productions that have made their appearance of late years, of 
feeing the Englifh prefs at length emancipated from that ftate of 
ignominious fervitude, in which it hath been long held by the 
united efforts of ignorance and avarice. It is now many 
years fince the French Jwiprimerie began to advance with hafty 
ftrides toward perfection ; affording impreffions of books, 
printed with fuch accuracy and embellifhed with fo much tafte 
as to do equal eredit to the proprietcrs and the artifts. In the 
mean-time we have had the mortification in this eountty to fee 
the prefs declining daily into negleét and difrepute. While our 
ingenious neighbours on the continent, have enriched their 
librariés with magnificent editions of their beft authors, we 
have feen repeated imprefftons of ours almoft as fhamefully 
printed as our common ballads. A few exceptions indeed of 
late, give us the pleafing profpect of a reform, becoming the 
progrefs which the arts of defign have recently made in 
England. 

Among thefe exceptions we muft rank the publieation before us, 
which is hot only well executed as to prefs-work, but is illuftrated 
by a map, and embellifhed with excellent prints by Rooker; 
Cipriani and Bartolozzi*: the whole reflecting no little honour 


* That done by the two latter being a copy of the pi€ture known by the name of 
Our Lady of ibe Fifoy which is preferved in the Efcurial. 
Vou, [ > on 
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on the tafte and liberality of the Author. Not that the merit 
of this produétion lies merely in the printing or embellifhments ; 
the writer having difplayed as much literary tafte and turn for 
moral obfervation as attachment to the fine Arts. We cannot 
promife the reader, however, that variety of incident and diver- 
fity of manners, which are ftudioufly fought after by moft 
travel-writers to engage the attention, and excite the wonder 
of the generality of travel-readers. 

“ After having fpent, fays Mr. Twifs, feveral years in travelling 
through England, Scotland, Holland, Flanders, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Germany, Bohemia, &c. the love of variety, or curiofity of 
feeing new things, was {till fo prevalent, that I determined to vifit 
Spain and Portugal ; and I was the more eager, as I had never feen 
any fatisfa&tory account of thofe two kingdoms, promifing to myfelf 
the enjoyment of objeéts entirely novel, in countries which were 
imagined to be far behind the refit of Europe in arts and litcrature. 
The following fheets contain the obfervations made in that tour; 
they are publithed as my firft attempt, and the ftriéteft truth has been | 
inviolably adhered to throughout the whole work. 

“ In regard to the few levities upon the fubject of fuperftition, 
I have not endeavoured to ridicule the perfons believing, but the 
objects of their belief ; for we cannot with reafon condemn mankind 
for differing in their opinions; we all feek for truth, but God only 
knows who has found it. 

*¢ If thofe parts of the work relative to painting be thought too 
prolix, all I have to offer in excufe is my attachment to that icience. 
Almoft all the plates were executed after my own fketches; and J 
have feleéted fuch fubjects as have never before been publithed. 

‘* I cannot. conclude this preface with more propriety than with 
the following quotation from the beft book that exifts in the Spanifh 
language: * Es grandifimo el riefgo a que fe pone el que imprime un 
* libro, fiendo de teda impofibilidad impofible componerle tal que 
* fatisfaga y contente 4 todos los que le leyeren.? Don Quixote, 
tom. iii. cap. lv.” 

Such is the fimple annunciation of our Author’s book ; in the 
perufal of which, although few of the objects prefented us were 
entirely new, we met with both inftruétion and entertainment. 
Of the Author’s manner of travelling, as well as the danger of 
it in fome parts of Spain, we may gather an idea, from the 
narrative he gives of his journey from Carthagena to Granada. 
_— May 13. Proceeding four leagues we arrived at Lorca, which 
as a pretty large town, containing feven or eight churches. I waited’ 
on a Colonel, to whom I had a letter: he accompanied me to a 
houfe where I faw a very fine pifture, thought to be by Titian, 
reprefenting St. Thomas feeling the wound in the fide of Chrift: the 
figures are half length, and as large as the life. ‘The Colonel ordered 
one of his foldiers, armed with a long gun and a fabre, to accompany 
us to Granada (which he did on foot, being near two hundred and 


thirty miles, in five days), becaufe this road is over mountains which 
are 
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are fcarcely inhabited, and where we frequently travelled thirty miles 
without feeing a human being, or a houfe ; and fometimes troops of 
banditti, from twelve to thirty in a company, attack travellers, whom 
they firft murder and then rob, leaving the dead bodies with the 
carriages on the road, and carrying off the plunder upon the mules. 
Thefe bandittt inhabit caverns among the mountains, and are armed 
each with a fhort blunderbufs, and half a dozen piftols ftuck round 
their girdle ; but as the whole province is alarmed when they make 
their excuriions, we did not apprehend much danger, as we fhould 
of courfe be forwarned of their being in the neighbourhood : on thofe 
occafions travellers fometimes remain for a week, or more, in a town, 
waiting for the opportunity of being joined by other carriages and 
guards going the fame way ; fo that there often arrives in Granada 
a fuite of fourteen or fifteen chaifes, compofing a kind of caravan. 
With thefe precautions, and that of never being on the road before 
fun-rife, nor after fun-fet, we arrived afterwards fafe in Granada, 
having preferred fuffering the trifling inconvenience of the heat, to 
the danger of lofing our lives. We feveral times faw two or three 
men armed with guns, lurking behind the mountains, then join us, 
walk a league or two, and afterwards having reconnoitred us, lag 
behind, and we faw no more of them: at fuch times I rode before on 
horfeback, the fervants walking on each tide of the empty chaife, 
which was conduéted by the caletifeiro, and the foldier followed be- 
hind with the fire-arms in readinefs. From Granada I took another 
foldier, who went with us to Cordova, after which I found it no 
longer neceflary to have a guard, as we were then entered into a more 
populous country, I paid thefe men a hard dollar, or four fhillings 
and fix pence per day, befides maintaining them. Thefe foldiers 
are likewife ferviceable in procuring provifiuns and beds: they have 
paffports from their Colonels, which, on their return from having 
accompanied travellers, authorife them to demand provifions and 
lodging gratis, till they arrive at the place they fet out from; with- 
out thefe paffports they would be arrefted as deferters: they fome- 
times abufe their authority, by extorting provifions irom poor wretches 
who have none to fpare, and by acts of violence. The firft mentioned 
foldier, when walking behind my chaife, met two peafants who had a 
very fine large dog with them, the dog barked at him, and, as he 
faid, atterapied to bite him, upon which, he immediately levelled his 
gun, and thot the dog dead, the peafants not daring to make the leaft 
expoftulation ; which inftance of cruelty by no means raifed his cha- 
racter with me ; however, he was very faithful to us, efpecially as I 
allowed him as much tobacco as he chote to fmoke.” - npisaly 
Of the public accommodations, our Traveller met with in his 
tour, he -gives a very difadvantageous defcription ; for which, 
however; his reception in private families, to which he was in- 
troduced or recommended, feems to have made atonement 5 
being both in Portugal and Spain more polite and flattering 
than might be expeéted from the referve generaly imputed to 
the natives, particularly the fair fex ; of the polifhed part of 


which he gives us a very advantageous idea. 
Sz The 
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The following is his defcription of a popular entertainment, 
generally known by the name of a Bull-fight ; in the various 
exhibitions of which, however, Mr. Twifs tells us there is a 
diftin&tion. Speaking of one he faw at the Town of Port St. 
Mary in the Bay of Cadiz, he fays, 

Thad the fatisfaction I had fo long defired, of feeing a bull- 
fight, of which fpectacle I had formed very erroneous ideas. As there 
has been no modern account of it publifhed in the Englith language, 
excepting by Mr. Clarke and Mr. Baretti, and thofe accounts differ 
greatly trom what I faw both in Port St. Mary and in Cadiz, I 
fhall endeavour to defcribe them exactly as they were exhibited. Mr. 
Clarke had an opportunity of feeing a fiefta de toros, which I never 
had; this fignifies dull-jeqf, and is only celebrated on extraordinary 
occafions, fuch as a coronation, the birth of an heir to the crown, 
the marriages of the royal family, &c. Thofe which I faw are termed 
regocijos de toros, buli-rejoicings. In Port St. Mary there are annually 
ten, in Cadiz twelve, in Seville four, in Granada four, and in Ma- 
drid and Arajuez each fix, on the Sundays of the months of June, 
July, and Auguft, becaufe the bulls will not fight except during the 
hot feafon. 

‘« The amphitheatre of Port St. Mary, as well as that of Cadiz, 
is entirely built of wood, and of no better architecture than the 
feaffoldings at Tyburn. At four in the afternoon I fecured one of 
the beft places, paying fifteen reals, or three fhiliings and four-pence, 
Thofe on the fide which is expofed to the fun, are only ten reals, and 
and the loweit places are fix pence each. The amphitheatre was foon 
filled, the boxes with ladies and gentlemen full dreffed, and the 
benches underneath with the mob: the coup @oeil was very pleafing, 
efpecially by reafon of its novelty. If women acted confiftently, it 
were to be wondered at how thofe who would either faint, or feign to 
faint, at the fight of a frog, a fpider, &c. can delight in fpeétacles 
fo barbarous as thefe are, where they are certain of feeing a number 
of bulls expire in agonies, horfes with their bellies ripped open, men 
toffed on the beafts horns, ar trampled to death, and every Facies of 
cruelty exhibited; but, as they do not aé&t confiftently, the wonder 
ceafes: the greater the barbarity, and the more the bloodthed, the 
greater enjoyment they teftify, clapping their hands, waving their 

andkerchiefs, and hallooing, the more to enrage the bull. I have 
feen fom? women throw handfuls of nuts into the area of the combat, 
in hopes of caufing the men who fight the bull on foot to fall 6vet 
them. But.as no general rule is without its exceptions, I own with 
pleafure, that I am acquainted with many Spanifh ladies who never 
were prefent at a bull-fight, neither did they intend ever to fee one*. 
The governor of the city having feated himfelf in his box, the men 
who weve to fight the bulls made him their obeifance; the area was 
then cleared ot the mob, by a company of foldiers, who placed them- 
felves juit within the rails, which are breaft high, Ten bulls, which 


%* The Reverend Mr. Clarke fays, that ke faw © ladies feafting with thefe 


, © bloody feenes thofe eyes which were intended only to be exercifed in fofter 


© crueltics,’ 
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is the fixed number, were to be killed. Three men on horfeback 
were to encounter the bull ; thefe are called picadores, jockeys: befides 
thefe, were four men who were to fight on foot, thefe they term wan- 
derilleros, flag-bearers, and three matadores, flayers. Thefe are all 
butchers, cattle-drivers, &c. trained up from their youth to, and who 
gain their livelihood by this perilous profeffion: the firft are paid 
between three and four pounds each, every day on which they fight; 
the fecond have half that {um ; but the laft, by being moft expofed 
to danger, and more dexterity being required of them, are allowed 
ten or twelve pounds each, Seventy or eighty horfes are kept in 
readinefs in an adjacent ftable: each of thefe bealts is of the value of 
about five or fix pounds ; as they are often killed, and almott always 
maimed, thefe anfwer the purpofe fufficiently. The faddles have a 
high peak before and behind, without which it would be impoflible 
to fit on the horfes, which are with great difficulty made to face the 
bull; fometimes they tremble with terror, rear up, kick, and are 
ungovernable : they are then obliged to have a handkerchief tied over 
their eyes, efpecially thofe which have been wounded in fome former 
combat. Their riders wear a kind of breeches and boots made of 
very thick buff leather, more impenetrable than even the doftes fortes 
of the French poftillions, but fupple; thefe are to prevent the bull’s 
horus from goring the man fo eafily as they might otherwife do ; 
ftrong fpurs are faitened to their heels. They are dreffed in a waitt- 
coat and fhort cloak, a broad brimmed hat on their heads, tied by a 
ribbon under their chins: their left hand manages the reins, and in 
their right they have a lance as thick as the wrilt, and ten feet long, 
armed with a broad iron blade of a foot in length, but which is, by 
a thong twifted round it, prevented from entering more than a hand’s 
breadth into the bull’s body. The foot-men wear light jackets and a 
long cloak ; they have each a fmall dart in their hands, with a barbed 
point; the dart is ornamented with cut paper, like fly-traps: there 
are batkets full of thefe darts behind the baluftrades, as the men fre- 
quently ufe half a dozen a piece to each bull, which, when dead, is 
dragged away with all the darts flicking in its body. The matadores 
are habited in the fame manner as the laft mentioned, and likewife 
amufe themfelves by ftriking darts into the bulls, Their particular 
office will be explained hereafter.” 

“ Every thing being ready, the bulls remained to be driven acrofs 
the area from the ftables where they were, to a fmaller ftable behind 
the amphitheatre, where each was to be kept apart. The firft flable 
was not far from the amphitheatre, and a wall of boards fix fect high 
was put up the whole way the bulls were to pafs, At a quarter paft 
four the ten bulls were led into the area, in order to be put into the 
ftables at the oppofite door ; a man on foot led a tame ox, which had 
been bred with the bulls, before, to decoy them into thefe : they 
followed the ox very quietly ; but they do not always do fo. The 
three horfemen pldced themfelves at fome diftance, one on each fide 
of, and the other oppofite to the door at which the bull was to enter: 
a trumpet was then founded as a fignal to let a bull in, and the man 
who opened the door got behind it immediately. 
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«« During this laft quarter of an hour the bulls had been teafed by 
pricking them in the backs: this is done by perfons placed on the 
ceiling of the ftables, which was low, and confifted only of a plank 
laid here and there, and between thofe planks was {pace enough to 
ufe any inftrament for that purpofe. The bulls were diftinguithed 
by a fmall knot of ribbon fixed to their fhoulder, the different colours 
of which fhew where they were bred, which is known by the adver- 
tifements. 

«¢ The bull made at the firft horfeman, who received it on the point 

of the fpear, held in the middle tight to his fide, and pafling under 
his arm pit, which making a wide gah in the bull’s fhoulder, occa- 
fioned it to draw back, the blood running in torrents: the force with 
which the bull ran at the man was fo great, that the fhock had nearly 
overfet him and his horfe. It was then another man’s turn to wound 
the bvil, as only one is to cope with it at a time. They are never 
allowed to attack the bull, but muft wait the animal’s approach. 
The bull trotted into the middle ofthe area, and ftared about, 
frighted by the clapping and hallooing of the multitude. The man 
on horfeback always facing the beat, and turning when it turned : 
it then ran at the horfe, and got another wound in the breaft, and a 
third from the next horfeman it attacked. It was now become mad 
with pain, the blood ifluing from its mouth in ftreams, and faintnefs 
made it itayger, its eyes ‘ flafhed fury,’ it pawed up the ground, 
and lathed its fides with its tail; its breath was impetuoufly dif- 
charged like fmoke from its noftrils; fo that its head appeared as if 
in a mift. A trumpet then founded, which was the fignal for the 
horfemen to retire ; and the men on foot began their attack, fticking 
barbed darts into every part of its body; the torture they inflicted 
made the bull leap from the ground, and run furioufly at one of the 
men, who jumped afide; the bull then turned to another man, who 
had juft tuck a dart into its back: this man took to his heels, and 
leaped over the rails, where he was fafe: in this manner all the men 
continued tormenting the bull, who could hardly ftand through lofs 
of bldcd. The trumpet then founded again, upon which the matador 
appeared, with a cloak extended on a fhort ftick in his left band, 
and in his right a two-edged {word, the blade of which was flat, four 
inches broad, and a yard long ; he ftood ftill, and at the moment the 
bull, in the agonies of defpair and death, made at him, he plunged 
the fword into the fpine behind the beafi’s horns, which inftantly 
made it drop down dead. If the matador mifles his aim, and cannot 
defend himfelf with the cloak, he lofes his life, as the bull exerts all 
its remaining flrength with an almoft inconceivable fury *. The 
dead bull was immediately dragged out of the area by three horfes 
on a full gallop, whofe traces were faftened to its horns, A quarter 
of an hour was elapfed, which is the time allowed for the murder of 
each bull, five minutes to the horfemen, five to the footmen, and 
five to the flayer. 

* When the matador fucceeds in killing the bull by a fingle throft, the populace 
throw money to him: I faw a Spanith nobleman fling a gold piece of three hune 
dred reals, three pounds fix fhillings and eight pence, into the area far him, on ong 
of thefe occafions, 
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« Another bull was then let in: this was the wildeft and mott 
furious of any I ever faw. The horfeman miffed his aim, and the 
bull thruft its horns into the horfe’s belly, making the bowels hang 
out: the horfe became ungovernable, fo that the man was obliged to 
difmount and abandon it to the bull, who purfued it round the area, 
till at laft the horfe fell, and expired. Four other horfes were fuc- 
ceflively killed Sy this bull, which, till then, had only received 
flight wounds, though one of the hortes had kicke? its jaw to pieces. 
One of the horfemen broke his fpear in the bull’s neck, and horfe 
and rider fell to the ground; the rider broke his leg, and was carried 
off. The footmen then fell to work again, and afterwards the mata- 
dor put an end to the life of this valiant animal, whofe ftrength and 
courage were unavailing to fave it. The third bull killed two horfes, 
goring them under the belly, fo that the inteftines hung trailing on 
the ground. The feventh bull likewile killed two hories. In this 
manner were ten bulls maffacred, and the whole concluded in two 
hours and a half. The bulls fleth was immediately fold to the popu- 
lace at ten quartos per pound, which is about three-pence. 

‘“* When the laft bull had been fufficiently wounded by the horfe- 
men, the mob were allowed to enter the area; they attacked the bull 
on all fides, and killed it with their knives and daggers. The bull 
fometimes toffes fome of thefe fellows over its head. 

** The Spanifh bulls are thaped like Englifh oxen ; their horas 
are very long, and they never bellow, or make the leaft noife when 
they fight. 

‘“* The foot-combatants are not expofed to much danger; their 
fecurity depends upon their cloaks, which they fling on the bull’s 
head when purfued by it, and by that means evade the animal, which 
always huts its eyes betore it pufhes. Much of their fafety is like- 
wife owing to their number ; becaufe, when the bull runs at one man, 
another attacks it behind, and makes it turn. Some of thefe fellows 
will wait the bull’s coming, and then purpofely fall flat down, when 
the beat runs over them, and {pends its fury in the air. Some caft their 
hats on the ground, which diverts the bull from the purfuit. Some 
“ulls will not fight at all: but of thofe which do, each has its peculiar 
manner. I afterwards faw feveral of the former; the populace cried 
out, ‘los perros, los perros,’ ‘the dogs, the dogs ;’ upon which three 
bull-dogs were let loofe, and in a moment feized the bull by the nof- 
trils, with a fiercenefs equal, if not fuperior to that of the Englith 
dogs ; they pinned it to the ground, and then the matador killed 
it, by ftriking a fmall dagger into the fpine behind the horns; the 
dogs could not be forced to quit their hold, even though the bull was 
dead, till their mafters had almoft ftrangled them by twifting ropes 
round their necks, Thefe dogs are of the breed of thofe which. the 
Spaniards carried with them when they conquered America, and by 
means of which they fo barbaroufly caufed the natives to be torn to 
pieces. 

** The bulls fkins are generally pierced with fo many holes, or 
wounds, that they might be compared ‘to fieves. Sometimes a bull 
Jeaps over the rails among the people; but this unwelcome vifitor 19 
foon killed, being entangled between the benches. The.horfemen 
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always endeavour to place themfelves fronting the bull, rather to- 
wards its left fide, when they cun the better direét the lance which 
they have in their right hand. The next day being a feftival, 1 faw 
another bull-fight, which was performed in the fame manner, but 
the ten bulls were not fo quiet when they croffed the amphitheatre 
before the combat began; irritated by the noife of the multitude, 
they wreaked their vengeance on the man who led the tame ox: they 
tofied him on their horns from one to another for feveral minutes: 
the fellow however etcaped with life, but terribly wounded. Nine 
of the bulls went,at laft into the ftable, but the tenth attacking the 
horfemen, was difpatched in the ufval way by all the combatants 
fucceflively, The bulls fometimes halt, and fmell at the blood which 
flows on the ground; and often when they have advanced half way 
in their career, they ftop fhort, and furvey the man on horfeback 
calmly, whereupon they feem to collect courage, and then their fury 
redoubles. Sometimes the horfe and the bull are both feen ftanding 
on their hind legs, leaning againft each other, the cavalier’s fpear 
being in the bull’s neck ; but as this animal is the heavieft of the 
two, its weight always preponderates, fo that the horfe has no means 
of efcaping byt by flight, and the bull is fo fwift in purfuing, that it 
will follow a horfe on full gallop three or four times round the area 
without lofing ground, and with its horns touching the horfe’s but- 
tocks. I obferved that almoft all the male fpeétators fmoked /egars 
during the whole time; they carried flints, fteels, and a kind of tin- 
der, called yc/ca, which confifts of white filaments of a certain plant, 
to light their tobacco with *.” 

The above verbal defcription is accompanied with a print, 
reprefenting the circus and a fection of the amphitheatre, but it 
is not executed in a manner worthy of the other prints that 
embellifh the volume +. 

Among our Traveller’s occafional remarks on political man- 
ners, he mentions more than one inftitution, which might 
poflibly be adopted, under proper modifications with advantage 
in other countries. In particular, he obferves, that all the prin- 
cipal cities in Spain are furnithed with public granaries, and 
that, 

‘* When corn is cheap, the granaries are filled at the expence of 
government, and if there fhould afterwards be a dearth, that corn is 
told to the poor at an under price. 

** In every chief city in Spain is alfo a foundling hofpital, into 
which ail children whatever are admitted : there is a {mall wicket in 


* Many Spaniards fnoke tobacco fhred fine and wrapt up in a fimall piece of 
paper, which they light: this method of fimoking they call * chupar tabaco en 
© papel.’ . 

it Thefe are, on one plate, views of three remarkable Moorith Caftles ; that of 
Alcobaca in Portugal, and thote of Almanza and Sax, with a profpect of the Town 
ot Ronda in Spain ; elegantly engraved by Rooker—Alfo on another plate the 
Aquedu& of Segovia—On another is likewife given a profpeét of the Alhambra or 


palace of the ancient Moorith Kings of Granada ; but this too is of inferior merit 
ta the others, ; 
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the wall, near which is a bell; a child may be brought here at any 
time of the day or night, the bell is pulled, the wicket opens, and a 
perfon receives the infant, enquiring if it has been baptized. If the 

arents chufe afterwards to claim the child, they may have it again 
on defcribing it; not only natural children are thus maintained, but 
many of the lower clafs of tradefmen who have larger families than 
they can bring up, place their new-born infants in thefe hofpitals for 
a few years; thus, from the convenience of thefe excellent inftitu- 
tions, there can poflibly be no temptation for a tender mother ta 
deftroy her off-fpring ; an unnatural crime that is too frequently 
committed in countries which arrogate the claim of being more civili« 
zed. Italy alfo contains many of the like hofpitals.” 

For our Author’s obfervations on the various pictures, and 
other curiofities of art and nature which attraéted his notice, 
we muft refer the reader to the work itfelf; proceeding to give a 
fpecimen of his account of works of literature, as being more 
immediately connected with our plan. The following is his 
fketch of a Spanifh Farce, entitled The Hog of St. Anthony. 

«« The dramatis perfone are, a Hufband, his Wife, a Conftable, 
a Sacriftan, and a Sow-gelder. 

“ The hufband enters penfively, and in a foliloquy declares, 
that he fufpeéts his wife’s having a criminal intercourfe with the 
Sacriftan. 

“‘ He furprifes them converfing together; the facriftan walks off, 
and the hufband beats his wife till the confefles, that the facriftan told 
her he loved her. The hufband tells her he is obliged to go to a dif- 
tant village, where he will remain all night, but intends to go only 
to his neighbour’s houfe, in order to watch her. 

** Soon after his departure fhe apprifes the facriftan of it, who 
comes for admittance, counterfeiting the mewing of a cat. He tells 
her, that he is at her feet attending her commands, ‘ From age to 
* age, for ever and ever, amen,’ 

** She advifes him to act cautioufly, becaufe her hufband was but 
jut gone, and might foon return. He anfwers, that his head-piece 
will find a remedy for every thing, and that fhe may make him pafs 
for St. Anthony’s hog. In the mean time, the hufband knocks at the 
door, and the wife orders the facriftan to get into the hog-fty. The 
hufband calls to his wife to open the door, and fhe tells him to wait 
till fhe has put on her fhift: fhe then lets him in. He accufes her 
of changing colour, faftens the door, and declares he will fearch the 
houfe. The wife implores the afliftance of the Virgin Mary, and 
vows to offer her a little filver facriftan, if the delivers her out of this 
ferape. ‘The hufband fearches every where, and fees fomething move 
in the hog-fty. His wife tells him it is St. Anthony’s hog that was 
brought there the day before, becaufe it fpoiled the garden, and that 
fhe had fattened it with a rope. The facriftan runs on all-four, with 
a hog’s head faftened over his own. The hufband, who feigns to 
miftake him for a real hog, afks his wife whether it is gelt? She an- 
{wers, that to her certain knowledge it is not. The fow-gelder paffes 
by, and the hafband goes out to call him in. The facriitan fays, 
* thou 
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* thou devil of a woman, what fhall I do, if they take away my ap- 
* pendages ?’ She anfwers, ‘ Heaven will provide againit it.” The 
hufband goes to fetch a cord to tie its feet: in the mean time, the 
facriftan fwears, that he will drink the blood of the fow-gelder if he 
flirs. This poor fellow cries out, ‘ libera me domine.’ The hufband 
returns, and fays, * I will difarm this hog that wanted to arm me ;’ 
he throws a noofe over him; the facrittan itruggles, and they fight. 
The conftable hearing the noife, breaks open the door, and feparates 
them, which concludes this ingenious and elegant entertainment.” 

In the Appendix, Mr. Twifs, has made many remarks on 
Spanifh literature and given various fpecimens of Spanith poetry ; 
with one of which, imitated in Englifh by Mr. Garrick, we thall 
clofe our account of this elegant and entertaining work. 


Iba cogiendo flores, For me my fair a wreath has wove, 

Y guardando en la falda Where rival flow’rs in union meet; 

Mi ninfa, para hacer una guirnalda; As oft the kifs’d this gift of love, 

Mas primero las toca Her breath gave fweetnefs tothe fweet. 

A les rof.dos labios de fu boca, A bee within a damatk rofe 

Y Jes di de fu aliento los olores ; Had crept, the neftar’d dew to fip; 

Y ellaba (por fu bien) entre una rofa_ But lefler fweets the thief foregoes, 

Una abeja efconcida, And fixes cn Louifa’s lip. 

Su dulce humer hurtando ; There, tafting all the bloom of 

Y como en la hermofa -  fpring, 

Flor de jos labios fe halld, atrevida, | Wak’dby the rip’ning breathof May, 

La pico, faco miel, fuefe volando, Th’ ungrateful fpoiler left his fting, 
And with the honey fled away. 


The poetical reader will excufe our reminding him of a fimilar 
thought, {till more happily expreffed in the following well- 
known epigrammatical fonnet. 


To heal the wound, a bee had made Pleas‘d I obey’d, but from the wound 
Upon nty Chloe's face, Imbib’d both fweet and fart ; 
Honey.upon her check the laid, The honey on my lips I found 
And bade me kifs the place. The fting within my heart. 





ART. If. Mifcellaneous Differtations on Rural Subjects. 8vo. 6s, 
Robinfon. Continued from Page 198. 


Having given the defcription of the improved drill-plough, 
as copied in our laft Review *, our judicious Experimentalift 
proceeds to confider the objections, that are made to the prac- 
tice of drill-ploughing in general. 

‘* Farmers, fays he, are in general prejudiced againft the manner 
of drilling wheat for horfe-hoeing; they are accuftomed to fow 
much feed, to fee the plants come up thick and cover the ground, 
and cannot believe that two rows only, drilled upon a ridge four feet 


* Of which a plate was given, exaétly copied from that of the Author ; although 
an ingenious Correfpondent, who writes to us from Nottingham, tell us that the 
drawing is deficient in point of perfpettive, the point of fight being much, neglected. 
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eight or nine inches broad, will produce half a crop. They look 
upon the empty fpaces between the rows as fo much ground lott, 
They are, however, more reconciled to the manner of drilling in 
fingle equi-diftant rows for hand-hoeing ; and feveral have in dif- 
ferent places adopted that pra¢tice for wheat and other forts of corn. 

«* Nor is it the common farmers only who object to wide {paces 
for horfe-hoeing, but others alfo, of larger ideas, have fuppofed 
them unprofitable, and that good crops are not to be expecte:! from 
them. Among thefe I am forry to find one gentleman, the author 
of the Complete Englifh Farmer, condemning that method, whofe 
cenfure may deter others from giving it a fair trial, efpecially, as he 
fays, he was acquainted with Mr. Tull, and his hufbandry.” 

Our Author goes on to expatiate on the remarks of the 
writer, he mentions; replying to his feveral objections in a 
very fatisfactory manner, fupported by experiments, which he 
fets forth at large. After obviating a number of difficulties 
fuggefted againft this mode of culture, he obferves that 

** A confiderable part of the arable lands in England is ftrong, but 
that they are clay, properly fpeaking, will not readily be admitted. 
It is likewife undoubtedly true, that ftrong ftubborn juils are of dif- 
ficult culture, in every mode of hufbandry: but as appears above, 
not impracticable in the drill-culture. For it is to be obferved, that 
fuch ftrong lands, and even clays, are cultivated for wheat in the old 
hufbandry, and with the fame kind of inflruments as are ufed in the 
new, to prepare them for drilling. Ploughs and harrows, and of 
late the {piky roller, are the inftruments employed to reduce and 
prepare flrong land, to be fown broad-caft, and the very fame are 
applicable to fuch land to prepare it for drilling: for when a drilled 
crop is carried off, the ridges upon which it ftood are to be ploughed 
for another crop, as in common ploughing, with this advantage, that 
above three-fourths of thefe ridges are well prepared for it, being 
broke and reduced by the feveral preceding horfe-hoeings, and no 
long roots of couch, or other rank weeds in ‘it, to bind the foil. 
And for the fame reafon, the middle of the ridges, upon which the 
two rows of wheat ftood, being only about fourteen or fixteen inches 
in breadth, are more eafily ploughed by two furrows, than can be 
done in common tillage; where the land is fometimes ftale, and is 
generally bound and held together by the roots of weeds or clover. 
The fact therefore is, that thefe {mall ridges are more eafily cultivated 
and prepared for a fucceeding crop of wheat, than can be done by the 
old hufbandry, in the fame fort of land. 

** As to the objection that fuch foils are apt, if the weather be dry, 
to be fo hardened as not to be removed by the hoe-plough, without 
annoyance to the rows; thofe who have cultivated wheat with the 
horfe-hoe in ftrong land, have not found this inconveniency, fo as 
to prevent that operation. The hoer’s attention is engaged to keep 
his land in good tilth; and in dry feafons and very ftiff land, this is 
very difficult to be done with the plough or harrow. But Mr. Tull 
has recommended another inftrument for breaking {uch dry hard foil, 
a ftone roller, that is very efie€tual in the horfe-hoed intervals, which 
are about four feet wide.” 

This 
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This inftrument our Author defcribes, remarking that 

* Such a roller will fpeedily reduce the hard clods in the four-feet 
intervals, at any time in fummer, and the pulverized earth being then 
turned up to the rows on each fide by the hoe-plough, will not be 
liable to become hard again before the next hoeing ; when the fame 
earth is to be turned from the rows of wheat into the intervals, which 
will not annoy the rows, whether the earth is then dry or moift. 

** As to making attempts to loofen ftrong land by the plough, 
while it is wet; that, as the author obferves, would ferve only to 
comprefs it, which is a truth known to every experienced hufband- 
man, and none fuch do attempt to plough ttrong land in that con- 
dition, with a view of loofening it. ‘This is therefore no valid ob. 
jection to the hoeing of ttrong land, which, though not proper to be 
done while it is wet, can be foon brought into a proper temper for it, 
upon the return of dry weather. 

“* To the obje¢tion relative to drilling, that the drill-plough can- 
not be introduced in ftiff-clays, the author fhould have recollected, 
that in preparing land for drilling the middle of the new ridges 
whereon the wheat is to be drilled, is compofed of the mould of the 
former intervals, which, having been feveral times horfe-hoed in the 
{pring and fummer, is not flale and hard like common untilled land, 
but more refembling land that has been well fallowed; and if the 
owner thinks it convenient, he may plough up the intervals to form 
the new ridges, and drill upon the freth tilth. But for doing this 
there is no abfolute neceflity. ‘The thares of the drill-plough are not 
above an inch in thicknefs, and enter only about three inches into 
the ground. And without doubt a drill may be made to penetrate 
ftrong land to this depth. Our author, if he has feen no other drill- 
plough but Mr. Tull’s, may juftly think fuch not ftrong enough for 
clays; but there is no difficulty in making one of fufficient ftrength 
to drill wheat upon very ftrong land, prepared in the above manner ” 

The fourth and lait of thefe Mifcellaneous Differtations treats 
of the force of running water; on which he generally obferves 
that, though the extenfive ufe of water for turning mills and 
other machines, is pretty generally known, the manner of con- 
ftruéting fuch machines, and the application of the water to 
produce the greateft effect, is neverthelefs, not fufficiently un- 
derftood or attended to; their conftruétion being, for the moft 
part, left to perfons not well {killed in the principles of me- 
chanics and force of running-water. ‘To afford affiftance, 
therefore, to thofe who would erect or improve works of this 
kind, fo that they may receive the full benefit of the water, and 
make the bottom-work ftrenger and more durable than is com- 
monly done, is the profefied intention of this differtation: the 
particulars of which are enumerated in the following argument. 

** On the force of running water, &c.—T'o compute the quantity 
of water of a river, brook, &c.—T'o make a half-fecond pendulum 
for this ufe.—Of under-fhot mills, and dimenfions of one meafured 
by the author.—The velocity and quantity of water to this mill, = 

the 
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the work done by it.—Experiments to determine the velocity and 
quantity of water through different apertures.—A general miftake 
relating to them rectified.—A valuable improvement in the wheels of 
underfhot-mills.—Of overthot-mills, their advantages and defeéts.— 
Compared with underthot-mills from experiments.—Of breafthhot- 
mills—The dimenfions of one meafured by the author.—Thefe 
three forts of mills compared.—The quantity of water that each of 
them require. —The quantity of water in the Thames, at Weftmin- 
fter-bridge.—Of the force, impulfe, or momentum, of running wa- 
ter.—Of the bottom-work of mills and other machines.—The beft 
method of conftructing them, to prevent blowing.Of coffer-dams 
made ufe of in building the piers of bridges.x—Of Daggenham 
breach.—Of Archimede’s fcrew-pump, and how conftru¢cted.—Of 
the beft kinds of mortar for the bottoms of water-works.-Of making 
canals to condu&t water for mills and other engines. ~The manner 
and expence of making them.” 

As it will not be expected of us to purfue our Author through 
his argument minutely, we fhall touch only on a point or two, 
which may ferve to fhew with what attention and ability he hath 
inveftigated both the theory and praétice of his fubjeét. 

“ In calculating the force of running water, it has been fuppofed, 
fays he, that the ftream, iffuing through the aperture in the penftock, 
entirely fills the aperture during the time of its running; and that it 
iffues with the fame velocity that a body acquires by fa'ling in vacuo 
from the fame height that the center of the aperture is from the far- 
face of the water above it. 

“ Ithas been found by experiment, that a body in vacuo, acce- 
lerated by gravity, falls 16,0913 feet, or nearly 16 feet and 1 inch 
per fecond ; but will not in that time defcend fo far in air, being in 
iome degtee retarded by the refiftence of the air; in which its fall 
may, in even numbers, be reckoned at 16 feet per fecond. 

“ The velocity of water, iffuing through equal vertical holes, is 
in a fubduplicate ratio of the height of the water above the center of 
the holes, viz. through holes at four times any depth, the velocity 
will be double to that through equal holes of that depth below the 
furface of the water. Thus through a hole at 16 feet deep, the velo- 
city is double of that through a hole of 4 feet deep. 

“ The velocity of water through an inch fquare vertical hole, the 
center of which is two feet under a furface or head of water, kept 
conftantly to that height above the center of the hole, ought to be 
nearly 11,34 feet per fecond. And if the hole is, during that time, 
quite filled, the quantity expended will be the fame as if it was a 
iolid body of ice, having a bafe an inch fquare, and 11,34 feet in 
length, containing 136,08 cubic inches.” 

Our Author remarks, however, that by the experiments of 
Defaguliers and Marriotte, the practice did not accord with the 
theory ; the quantity of water expended being no more than 
two-thirds of what it fhould have been by the rule. 

“It is, continues he, a material enquiry, from what caufe it 
happens, that the real quantity, given by fuck finall orifices, falls fo 
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much fhort of what they ought to give by the rule; a circumftance 
not taken notice of by thofe who have tried fuch experiments, but 
who in general fuppofe that the quantity given correfponds with the 
rule ; or do not aflign the caufe why it is otherwife. 

«* The deficiency mutt arife either from the velocity, or the quan- 
tity, falling thort of the rule. That the velocity correfponds nearly 
with the rule, appears from jets of a moderate height, which, when 
well executed, rife very near as high as they ought to do by the rule, 
And likewife becaufe the quantity, given by holes of equal dimen. 
fions, is nearly as the fquare roots of the heights of the water above 
them, which alfo correfponds with the rule.” 

** And that the deficiency is in the quantity, and not in the velo« 
city, appears ftil! more clearly from an experiment related by Mr. 
Clare, in his Motion of Fluids, p. 89. ‘ An experiment, fays he, 
was accurately made by Dr. Defaguliers, of the running of water 
horizontally, through a hole } of an inch in diameter, the center 
whereof was juit 4 feet below the furface of the water, of a veflel 
kept always full, ‘This vein of water fo contratted itfelf, that at half 
an inch diftance from the hole, that is, where it feemed thinneft, it 
all ran through a hole of half an inch diameter, made in a tin plate. 
By afterwards weighing the whole body of the water produced, and 
reducing it to a cylinder of half an inch diameter, or fomething 
under, it appeared that the velocity of the water iffuing, was the 
fame as a drop of water would have acquired in falling the height of 
4 feet in vacuo. In this cafe, therefore, we are not to call the hole 
or aperture } but ¢ of an inch in diameter ; and that we may always 
confider as a hole without friction, with which the theory will fa 
* ciently correfpond.’ 

“« Tt is alfo obfervable, that water iffuing through a {mall hole, 
does not run in a full body, equal in dimenfions to the area of the 
hole, as a body of ice would pafs that exaétly filled the hole. But 
the water iffues with a circular or twilting motion through finall holes, 
and fomewhat fimilar in larger ; and by that means they do not give 
the full quantity that might otherwife be expected, if they ran with a 
full ftream equal to the hole. It was for this reafon, and partly from 
the friction of the water againft the fides of the hole, that in the 
above experiment made by Dr. Defaguliers, the quantity was fo 
much fhort of the rule. 

“« The areas of circular holes are to each other as the {quares of 
their diameters ; as in the prefent cafe, the diameter of the hole in 
the veffel being 5, the area is 25, which is the quantity it fhould 
have given ; and the diameter of the hole in the tin plate being 4, the 
area is 16, which is the quantity it did give; that is, the quantity 
from the veffel was about 3 of what it ought to have given, agreeable 
to the above experiments ; and the deficiency was in the quantity, 
and not in the velocity. The caufe of this great deficiency in fmall 
holes, is principally from fri€tion, and the twifting motion. 

** In large apertures, the friction is not proportionally fo great, a 
in the fmall; but in thefe the deficiency is alfo very great from other 
caufes. The large body of water rae Sed to fupply fuch apertures, 


muft come from fome diflance all round them, and meeting at the 
apertueé 
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aperture in all dire€tions, caufes an irregular and inteftine motion 
there, which obftruéts the free paflage of the water, fo that the defi- 
ciency is often as great as through the finall holes.” 

Proceeding to apply this theory, our Author ftarts many in- 
genious practical reflections, as well on the ufe of different kinds 
of water-wheels as on the improvement of them. In the courfe 
of thefe refleions, he prefers, and for a very good reafon, the 
ufe of the breaft-fhot wheel; to the under-ot ; proving the 
former to be capable of employing a {mall quantity of water to 
much greater advantage. 

* Ir is found by experiment, that a hole in the bottom of a vef- 
fel gives more water, than an equal hole in the fide of it, the furface 
of the water above both holes being of the fame height. This is 
partly occafioned by the change of the direction of the water, which 
falls, as it is naturatly inclined to do, directly perpendicular through 
the hole at bottom ; but in paffing through the vertical hole it mui 
alter its direction, and iffue out horizontally. And hence the water 
in breaftfhot-mills makes a greater impulfe upon the floats, than it 
does in the underfhots and alfo has a greater effect, becaufe it acts 
upon the floats of the breaftfhot both by its weight and impulfe, but 
atts upon thofe of the underfhot by its impulfe only, its weight being 
wholly upon the bottom of the thorough.” 

With refpe& alfo to over-bot wheels, he obferves, that it is 
not advifable to ereé& them at all: as where there is a head 
fufficient for an over-fhot wheel, a breaft-fhot one may be 
erected; which is preferable to an over-fhot one in feveral 
refpects, and will do more work with the fame quantity of 
water. To this he adds, that where there is fuch a fall that the 
wheels may be increafed in diameter, the advantage of breaft- 
fhot wheels is greatly increafed beyond what is obtained ia 
over-fhot mills. 

On this fubje&, we cannot help remarking what we remember 
to have feen in Weftphalia; where the fall being but little and 
thence admitting only a wheel of fmall diameter, a fecond 
wheel, acting upon the firft on the principle of the axis in peri- 
trochio, was employed to increafe the power. But, as what 
was gained in power muft be loft in time, and we do not re- 
collec to what particular purpofe, or with what fuccefs the 
expedient was made ufe of; we can only throw it out as a hint 
for the confideration of Mechanicians. 

They may alfo take another hint from what our Author fays 
on the fame fubjeé&t, ‘* The impulfe or momentum of water, 
is in proportion to the produé of the /quare of the velocity 
multiplied by the area of the aperture:” a pofition this, though 
practically known to be true, which feems to militate againit 
the now almoft-univerfally received principle in theory, that the 
momentum of a moving body, is fimply as the velocity multi- 
plied into its weight or quantity of matter. 

ART. 
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ART. Ill. The Elements of Dramatic Crticifm. Containing a 
Analy/fis of the Stage under the following Heads, Tragedy, T; ragie 
Comedy, Pantomime and Farce. With a Sketch of the Education 
of the Greek and Rorian A€tors ; concluding with fome general 
Inflruétions for Fg rr in the Art of Aéting. By Williom 
Cooke, Efg. of the Middle Temple. 8vo. 48. Robinfon. 

Singula queque locum teneat fortita decentem. Hor. de Art. Poet, 

In an age, when theatrical exhibitions aré more than ever 
frequented, the defign of correcting the judgment and refinin 
the tafte of the town, with refpect to dramatic entertainments, is 
as laudable as, we prefume, the proper execution of it muft be 
acceptable. The very low ebb, indeed, to which the credit of 
the Englith ftage is at prefent reduced, feems to render fucli 
a defign particularly and equally interefting to play-wrights; 
players and the publick. How well Mr. Cooke hath acquitted 
himfelf in the profecution of his undertaking, may be gathered 
from the following abftra& and extraéts of his work. Of its 
general intention he gives us the followiitg fketch in his Intro- 
duction. ; 

“* Dramatic writing, together with dramatic criticifim, are not 
as formerly regulated by the few of many ages, who drew their 
knowledge from much reading, and obfervation—they now aflumea 
wider domain: modern poets and modern critics, ftart up in fuch 
abundance, and come fitted for thefe offices fo entirely by the light of 
nature, that a perfon who decided upon our dramatic knowledge by 
the catalogue of our dramatic works, mutt not only turn from anti- 
quity with contempt, but pronounce us at this day, the moft 
“polithed, and informed people in this department, of any upon earth. 

‘¢ But there are periods in arts, that when they are moft followed, 
they are leaft underftood. This happens to be, at prefent, the cafe 
of our drama; though /eemingly furrounded with fo many guardians; 
thefe very guardians have produced sao forts of enemies, who have 
perhaps degraded it much ate any fituation fince its eftablifhment 
in this country. The firlt—a feeble—common-place morality, 
which has neither knowledge, character, or genius, for its fupport; 
—the fecond, a taw unprincipled criticifm; the fpawn of fo flimfy 
a parent. Hence rules are defpifed, becaufe not ftudied; ranks con- 
founded, becaufe not known ; and great mafters infulted through an 
indolence, or incapacity of receiving their inftru€tions.” 

It is, continues our Author, to refcue the’ mifguided part of 
the publick from fuch /ittle law-givers, and fettle the knowledge 
of the ftage on fome more refpeétable and permanent foundation, 
that he has attempted in this performance. To this end he hath 
endeavoured to go through a regular analyfis of the drama, 
from its nobleft and moft inftruétive heights, (as he himfelf 
expreffes it) to its humbleft and moft irregular walks. 

In his fir? chapter he gives a flight fketch of the origin of 
the ancient drama; which is illuftrated in the four fucceeding, 


by more particular obfervations on its theatrical exhibition. In 
the. 
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the /ixth chapter, he prefents us with a fhort definition of 
Tragedy ; being only a concife comment on the old definition 
of Ariftotle ; whofe expreffion of its purifying the paffions, hath 
occafioned fo much difputation with the learned. This point, 
however, Mr. Cooke doth not attempt to fettle ; but proceeds 
to illuftrate the principal parts of ‘Tiagic Compofition, under 
the feveral heads of Fable, Manners, Sentiments and Diéion: 
oneach of which, though he hath advanced nothing very ftrik- - 
ing or new, we muft do him the juftice to fay his obfervations 
are, for the moft part, pertinent and juft. In chapter the 
eleventh, our Author treats of the three Dramatic Unities, 
AGion, Time and Place ; very juftly remarking that, however 
applicable or neceflary might be their obfervance in the ancient 
drama, it is by no means fo in the modern. His obfervations 
on the expediency of the paufes in the a¢tion, as now pratticed, 
are judicous; and his propofed fubftitute for the ancient 
Chorus ingenious and Worthy of adoption. 

“ Reprefentation cannot very long fupport an impreffion of reality ; 
for when the fpirits are exhaufted by clofe attention, and by the 
agitation of paflion, an uneafinefsenfues, which never fails to banifh 
the waking dream. Now fuppofing, that ar act requires as much 
time as can be employed, with ftriét attention, upon any incident, 
(a fuppofition that cannot be far from truth) it follows, that the 
imprefiion of reality would not be prolonged beyond the time of an 
act, even fuppofing a continued reprefentation ; if fo, a continued 
reprefentation of longer endurance than an act, inftead of giving a 
{cope to the fivell of the paffions, would over-ftrain the attention, and 

roduce a total abfence of minds In this refpeét, the four paufes 

ave a fine effet; for by affording to the audience a feafonable 
refpite, when the impreffion of reality is gone, they relieve the mind 
from its fatigue, and confequently prevent a wandering of thought, 
poilibly at the very time of the mott interefting fcenes. 

“In one article, indéed, it muft be confetied, the Grecian 
model has greatly the advantage ; its chorus, during an interval, not 
only preferves alive the impreifion made upon the audience, but alfo 
prepares their hearts for fucceflive impreiiions ; in our theatres, on 
the contrary, the audience, at the end of every a¢t, carried away by 
ajig of Vivaldi’s, or a concerto of Giardini’s, lofe every warm im- 
preffion relative to the piece; and begin again cool and unconcerned, 
as at the commencement of the reprefentation. This we have long 
thought a grofs defect, but luckily not incurable; to revive the 
Grecian chorus, would be to revive the Grecian flavery of place and 
time; but may we not figure a detached chorus, coinciding with a 
paufe in the reprefentation, as the antient chorus did with a paufe in 
the principal ation? What obicSiion, for example, can there lis 
againft mufic between the agts, voccl and inftrumental, adapted to 
the fubje4? Such detached chorus, without putting us under any 
imitation of time and place, would recruit the {pirits, and preferve 
entire the tone, if not the tide of paflion. The mufic, after an att, 
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fhould commence in the tone of the preceding paffion, and be grt 
dually varied till it accord with the tone of the paflion that is to 
fucceed in the next aét; the mufic and the reprefentation would both 
of them be gainers by this conjunction, which will thus appear: mu- 
fic that accords with the prefent tone of mind is, upon that account, 
doubly agreeable; and accordingly, though mufic fingly may not 
have power to raife fo flrong a paffion as tragic fentiments, yet it 
tends greatly to fupport a pailion already raifed ; further, it prepares 
us for the paffion that follows, by infpiring chearful, tender, melan- 
choly, or animated imprefiions as the fubject requires; take, for 
example, the opening of the Mourning Bride, how fympathetically are 
we prepared for Almeria’s dittrefles by the foft mufic which precedes 
and accompanies the drawing up of the curtain? 

“‘ Thus mufic and reprefentation fupport each other powerfully, 
the impreffion made upon the audience by the repiefentation, is a fine 
preparation for the mufic that fucceeds: and the impreffion made by 
the mufic is equally fo for the reprefeatation which follows ; it ap- 
pears to us, therefore, fully evident, that by fome fuch contrivance, 
the modern drama may be improved, fo as to enjoy the advantages of 
the ancient chorus, without its rigid, (we ‘had almoft faid favifh) 
limitation of time, and place, and mufical compoters for the flage, 
would be reduced to the happy neceflity of ftudying, and imitating 
nature, inftead of deviating, according to the prefent mode, into 
wild and ungovernable conceits.” 

On the whole of his analyfis, he would have it underftood, 
that he pleads for no change of place in our plays, except 
during the interval between the a¢ts ; nor for any latitude in 
point of time, but what falls in with fuch interval. 

** The unities of place and time, fays he, ought to be ftrictly obferved 
during cach ad; for, during the reprefentation, there is no oppor- 
tunity for the fimalleft deviation from either; hence it is an efential 
requilfite, that during cach ad, the ftage be always occupied, for even 
a momentary vacuum makes an interruption. 

** Another rule is not lefs effential ; it would be a grofs breach of 
the unity of aéction, to exhibit upon the ftage two feparate actions 
at the fame time, and therefore, to preferve that unity, it is necef- 
fary, that each perfonage introduced, during an act, be linked to 
thofe in pofieffion of the ftage, fo as to join all in one action; thefe 
things follow, from the very conception of an aét, which admits not 
the flighteft interrupticn ; the moment the reprefentation is inter- 
mitted, there is an end of that a¢t, and we have no other notion of 
a new act, but where, afier a paufe, or interval, the reprefentation 
is again put in motion, French writers, generally fpeaking, are cor- 


re&t in this particular. Englifh writers do not pay, by any means, | 


fo clofe an attention. Actors not only fucceed each other in the iame 
place without connection; but, what is flill worfe, they frequently 
fucceed each other in different places. This change of place in the 
fame act, ought never to be indulged ; for befide breaking the unity, 
it has a difagreeable effeét in marring the illufion, which is princi- 
paily held up by continuity of place.” 

We 
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We do not, yet, altogether join in opinion with our Author re- 
fpefting the rigid obfervance of the rule, he lays down in this 
cafe: the argument he ufes, in favour of the propriety of the 
interruption of the action of the piece by dividing the adé?s, 
extending to the admiflion of farther interruptions, if neceflary 
to give fpirit and variety to the action, between the feenes. It 
is true that the French criticks ftand up for the inviolable ob. 
fervance of this unity ; but there is in moft of their piays an 
evident tamenefs and want of diverfity in the action, arifing from 
this caufe; while, on the other hand, the breach of this rule is 
common in the beft and moft approved of our Englifh dramas. 
It is this circumftance that gives a greater fpirit and variety to 
the plays of Plautus than is found in thofe of Terence; which 
appear lifelefs and infipid in the comparifon; the former poet, 
as Mr. Cooke obferves, being fo far of a bolder genius than the 
latter, that he made good ufe of the liberty afforded by an in- 
terrupted reprefentation ; varying the place of aétion upon all 
occafions, when the relation fuited his purpofe. It is the making 
a good ufe of thefe interruptions, and not their frequency or 
regularity that conduces to render them expedient: the illufion 
of the Spectator, about the breach of which Mr. Cooke appears 
to be folicitous, being juft as much and as little affeéted by the 
fhifting of the fcene as the dropping of the curtain. 

In the two fucceeding chapters the Author confiders fome in- 
feriour rules proper to be obferved in Tragedy ; drawing a com- 
parifon between the influence of tragic and comic fubjeéts on the 
paffions and fenfibility of the audience. 

Chapter the fourteenth treats of Tragi-Comedy, a fpecies of 
drama, at prefent in a ftate of critical dereliftion. As Dr. 
Johnfon, however, has lately offered fome arguments in its 
favour, we fhall quote what Mr. Cooke has advanced againft it. 

“* Tragi-comedy is a kind of mixed dramatic piece, partly par- 
taking of tragedy, and partly of comedy, and is the only fpecies of 
the latter, where kings and heroes are introduced. The antients 
knew nothing of this compofition ; their tafte was fuperior to it; yet 
fo much was this ftyle of writing in fafhion with us, in the latter end 
of the laft century, that fcarce a tragedy ventured to make its ap- 
pearance without a fpice of comedy, or rather farce, to make the 
people laugh. The only excufe we can offer for the ufe of this ex- 
traordinary dramatic entertainment, was the then political fituation 
of affairs, which afked for every thing, no matter how abfurd, to 
laugh away the gloom of fanaticifm, and put down the ftarchnefs of 
hypocrify. 

“* But, in getting rid of this gloom and morofenefs of manners, it 
happened, as it oft.n does in fimilar circumftances, our anceftors 
went too far in the contrary extreme; they were refolved, at all 
events, to have the laugh on their fide, and therefore, would rather 
encourage a breach of morality, or good fenie, on this account, - 
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be without it ; but what were the confequences? fome of the fineft 
poets of that day fell in with this depravity; and inftead of followin 
the line of their own genius, which would have led them to defpife 
this unnatural farrago, they adopted it as the moft profitable, as well 
as the moft likely to meet with public countenance. Amongit this 
group, the pathetic Otavay is unhappily diftinguifhed 3 that élegant 
painter of the human paffions, has left behind him a tragi-comedy * 
on this plan, which is more a fatire on the age he lived in, than on 
his own talents, as every body mutt at once fee, that the comic part 
either could not be the production of the fame pen, which animated 
fo powerfully the tragic fcenes, or, that if it-was, it muft have been 
wrung from him, in the hour of neceffity, to pleafe the great and 
little vulgar of the day. 

*€ But to fpeak more critically on this fubject. One of the great 
tequifites both of tragedy and comedy, is wnity of action; now, ina 
tragi-comedy, there ate two diftiné actions carrying on together, 
to the perplexity of the audience, who, before they are well engaged 
in the concernments of one part, are diverted to another, and by 
thofe means, efpoufe the intereft of neither: from hence likewife 
arifes another inconvenience equally as abfurd, which is, that one 
half of the characters of the play are not known to each other; they 
keep their diftances like the Mountagues and Capulets, and feldom 
begin an acquaintance till the laft fcene of the fifth a¢t, when they all 
nieet upon the ftage to wind up their own ftories, 

‘* In fhort, the very bafis of this fpecies of the drama, is egre- 
gioully unnatural ; for, as Ariftotle has juftly laid down compaffion to 

e one of the great fprings of tragedy, how incompatible 1s mirth, 
or, more commonly, /ow sumour, with fo refined and exalted a fenfa- 
tion ? and, is it not evident, that the poet muft deitroy the former, 
by mixing it with the latter? He that would attempt to make us 
Jaugh and cry, in common converfation, we fhould juftly hold a 
ridiculous charatter, fot endeavouring at contrary emotions, which the 
heart can never feel at the fame time, every thing that difpofes it for 
the one, indifpofing it for the other. 

** We are happy, however, in treating of this fubjeét, that we 
are now but fpeaking of its manes; tragi-comedy having left this 
country (where, we are afraid, it was originally hatched) above half 
a century ago; for, declining as the prefent ftate of the flage is, our 
tafte has, as yet, purity enough to reject this feduétion with univerfal 
contempt; and we hope, for the credit of pofterity, no fucceeding 
age will relapfe into a {pecies of the drama, at once fo repugnant to 
all the laws of art as well as nature.” 

Chapters the fifteenth, fixteenth and feventeenth, treat of the 
origin and progrefs of the ancient and the prefent ftate of 
modern comédy : in which that. peculiar fpecies, which has of 
late obtained a refpeétable place in our theatres, under the 
name of -Sentimental Comedy, is treated with a peculiar feverity. 
Our readers will probably be fatisfied with the following quo 
tation from the clofe of the chapter on this fubjea. 
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« Many of our fentimental dramatic authors, ’tis true, may 
pique themfelves on their fuperior fituations in life to feveral of 
thofe of antiquity, and jocularly confign immortality to fuch 
who are no longer able to enjoy it; not confidering, becaufe not 
feeling, that this hope of immortality was then as much their re- 
‘ward, as their labours have fince been the benefit of potterity, 
They may run the comparifon {till further, by proving (as well 
by the receipts of the theatres, as by thofe of their bookfellers) 
how much more exact they are in proportioning the guality, and 
quantity, of the public demand, and with what greater dexterity, and 
cunning, they pander to the tafte of an audience: but fuch are to 
know, that fuccefs is by no means the criterion of defert; that, 
however, they may, for a while, triumph in the abfence of truth, 
and nature, the period is haftening (if the proverb is true, that 
things at the wor? muft neceffarily mend) when this fpell of /exri- 
mental enchantment mutt be diffolved, and when real comedy fhall once 
more unfurl her ftandard of reafon on the theatre. 

«* The public at large have fometimes their falfe appetites, and 
unnatural cravings like individuals, which, fuch is the fituation of 
human affairs, time, or accident alone, muft eradicate. The Fana- 
tics under Cromwell, with all the parade of hypocrify on one fide, 
and the vindictive {pirit of revenge on the other, chriftened their con- 
duct religion ; and not only the dregs of the people hailed it by this 
name, but the guardians of the ftate echoed it back on the publick ; 
yet but a few years, avery few years elapfed, when this ridiculous 
fcene had its final clofe, reafon once more re-afflumed her throne; 
and he that had no other pretenfions to chriftianity than the farchne/s 

his band, or the talent of /peating through his nofe, was jullly re- 
probated as a cheat, or a driveller.” 

In the eighteenth chapter the Author maintains that the cha- 
racters of Comedy are far from being yet exhaufted; with a 
view to excite the pofteiiors of dramatic genius to exert them- 
felves in the true comic line, in oppofition to what he itiles 
Sentimental Drivelling. In the next chapter he amufes himfelf 
and the reader with a futile query, whether Tragedy or Comedy 


be the moft difficult to write. 

Chapters the twentieth and twenty-firf treat of Pantomime 
and Farce, in our opinion at prefent beneath criticifm. In the 
remaining chapters are given a fketch of the Education of the 
Greek and Roman Aétors; with general inftru€tions for fuc- 
ceeding in the art of aéting: the former ferving as a ftimulus to 
emulation, by enhancing the merit and dignity of the pro- 
feffion, while the latter affords very judicious and fenfible di- 
rections to attain to excelleace in the practice of it. 





ART. IV. The Hiftory of Great Britain, from the Reftoration te 
the Acceffion of the Houfe of Hannover. “By ames Macpherfon, 
E/q. Continued from page 181. 

The delineation of characters by general and ftriking outlines, 


peculiar to the hiftorical perf@nages reprefented, hath been the 
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favourite practice of modern writers: nor feems Mr. Macpher- 
fon without ambition to excel in this line of literary penciling. 
To the inftances already given we fhall next add the portrait of 
the Duke of Monmouth ; to whofe levity and verfatility our Hit 
torian imputes the impracticability of obtaining a pardon for 
Algernon Sydney. 

** Monmouth, highly beloved by the populace, was a fit inftru- 
nient to carry forward his defigns. To a gracefulnefs which pre- 
judiced mankind in his favour as foon as feen, he joined an affabilit 
which gained their love. Conftant in his friendfhips and juft to his 
word, by nature tender, and an utter enemy to feverity and cruelty. 
Aétive and vigorous in his conftitution, he excelled in the manly 
exercifes of the field. He was perfonally brave. He loved the 

omp, and the very dangers of war : but with thefe fplendid qualities, 
Pe was vain to a degree of folly, verfatile in his meafures, weak in 
his underftanding. He was ambitious without dignity, bufy without 
confequence, attempting ever to be artful, but always a tool. Thus, 
taking the applaufe of the multitude for a certain mark of merit, he 
was the dupe of his own vanity, and owed all his misfortunes to that 
weaknefs,”’ 

To pafs over the interval of the reign of Charles the Second, 
as a period which hath ef late been minutely illuftrated, we 
would recommend the public attention more particularly to this 
writer’s account of charaéters, and narrative of the circumftances 
fcceeding the Revolution, and antecedent to the accefiion of the 
Houfe of Hanover: a period which hath not undergone fo full 
an eclairciffement. 

To the charaéer of King William our hiftorian is by no 
means favourable, and yet pe:haps no lefs fo than ftrict truth 
will warrant. We cannot help thinking, however, fome little 
national partiality has entered into his account of the maflacre 
of the Macdonalds of Glenco in 1692. It runs thus: 

** Sir John Dalrymple, afterwards Earl of Stair, a man of pro- 
fligate principles, attended King William, as Secretary of State for 
Scotland. He took advantage of .Macdonald’s neglecting to take 
the oaths within the time prefcribed. He procured from the King 
a warrant of military execution againft him and his whole tribe. As 
a mark of his own eagernefs, or to fave Dalrymple, William figned 
the warrant, both above and below, with his own hand. The Secre- 
tary, in letters expreflive of a brutal ferocity of mind, urged the 
military officers who commanded in the Highlands to execute their 
orders with the utmoft rigour. Campbell of Glenlyon, a Captain in 
the Earl of Argyle’s regiment, and two fubalterns, were ordered, 
with one hundred and twenty men, to repair to Glenco on the firk 
of February. Campbell, being uncle to youn Macdonald’s wife, 
was received Ly the father with friendfhip and hofpitality. The men 
were treated in the houfes of his tenants with free quarters and kind 
entertainment. Tilj the thirteenth of February, the troops lived in 
good humour and familiarity with the people, ‘The officers, on the 
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very night of the maffacre, paffed the evening and played at cards in 
Macdonald’s houfe. In the night, Lieutenant Lindfay, with a party 
of foldiers, called in a friendly manner at his door. He was inftantly 
admitted. Macdonald, as he was rifing from his bed to receive his 
gueft, was thot dead debind bis back with two bullets*. His wife had 
already put on her clothes ; but the was itript naked by the foldiers, 
who tore the rings off her fingers with their teeth +. 

“ The flaughter now became general. To prevent the pity of the 
foldiers to their hofts, their quarter$ had been changed the night be- 
fore. Neither age nor infirmity was fpared. Some women, in de- 
fending their children, were killed. Boys, imploring mercy, were 
fhot by officers, on whofe knees they hung. In one place, nine 
perfons, as they fat enjoying themfelves at table, were fhot dead by 
the foldiers. The affaflins are even faid to have made a {port of 
death, At Inveriggen, in Campbell’s own quarters, nine men were 
frit bound by the foldiers, then fhot at intervals, one by one. Near 
forty perfons were maffacred by the troops. Several, who fled to the 
mountains, perifhed by famine and the inclemency of the feafon, 
Thofe who efcaped owed their lives to a tempeftuous night. Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Hamilton, who had the charge of the execution from 
Dalrymple, was on his march with four hundred men, to occupy all 
the paties which led from the valley of Glenco, He was obliged to 
ftop by the feverity of the weather, which proved the fafety of the 
unfortunate tribe, He entered the valley the next day. He laid all 
the houfes in afhes, and carried away all the cattle and fpoil, which 
were divided among the officers and foldiers }. 

** All Europe, as well as Britain, was fhocked at the particulars 
of a maffacre, at once barbarous, impolitic and inhuman, The rigour 
of the warrant, the circumftances of its execution, the mafk of friend- 
fhip under which an unfufpecting and unarmed people were butchered 
by foldiers, could fcarce be exaggerated by the enemies of William, 
or defended by his friends. The blame was laid by the latter on the 
minifter. They affirmed, that the King, ever flow in tranfacting 
bufinefs §, had figned the warrant, among other papers, without 
inquiry. Some, with a mixture of abfurdity and injultice, defended 
the meafure itfelf, as confiftent with the laws of Scotland. Others 
averred, that the officers extended their rigour beyond the letter of 
their orders. Though the opponents of William owned, that he was 
inftigated to the meafure by Dalrymple, they would not allow that 
he could be ignorant of the contents of a paper, which, apparently 
to fcreen his Secretary, he had figned both above and below. War- 
rants of fire and fword, they acknowledged, had been often granted 
in Scotland; but they were feldom executed with any degree of 
ngour, and never againft men who were not at the time actually in 
arms. If the troops exceeded their orders, a point by no meansclear, 


* This is one,-among many —- of expreflion, that hath efcaped 
hie 


Mr. Micoherfon, in the courfe of hiftory. How a man can be fhot dead 
behind his own back, is as inexplicable as the trick of Harlequin’s jumping dowa 
hisown throat. It fhould have been sbreugh his back. 

+ Inquiry into the maflacre of Glenco. State Traéts, vol. iii. 

} State Traéts, vol. ii. § Burnet, vol, iii, 
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the King, they faid, in approving afterwards of their conduct, made 
their caufe his own. He would not permit the aétors in this tragedy 
to be punifhed. He even promoted the moft active, and diftinguithed 
them with his favour *.” 

At clofing the account of the reign of this monarch, Mr Mac. 
pherfon gives a more formal and finifhed proof of his talents 
for painting hiftorical portraits, in, what may be called a full. 
length picture of that Prince. 

¢ William the Third, King of Great Britain and Ireland, was in 
his perfon of a middie fize, ill thaped in his limbs, fomewhat round 


in the fhoulders, light-brown in the colour of his hair and in his . 


complexion. The lines of his face were hard, and his nofe aquiline. 
But a good and penetrating eye threw a kind of light on his counte- 
nance, which tempered its feverity, and rendered his harth features, 
in fome meafure, agreeable. Though his conflitution was weak, 
delicate and infirm, he loved the manly exercifes of the field; and 
often indulged himfelf in the pleafures, and even, fometimes, in the 
excefles of the table. In his private character, he was frequently 
harfh, paflionate and fevere, with regard to trifles. But when the 
fubje& rofe equal to his mind, and in the tumult 6f battle, he was 
dignified, cool, and ferene. Though he was apt to form bad im- 
reflions, which were not eafily removed, he was neither vindidtive 
in his difpofition, nor obftinate in his refentment. Negleéted in his 
education, and, perhaps, deititute by nature of an elegance of mind, 
he had no tafte for literature, none for the fciences, none for the 
beautiful arts. He paid no attention to mufic, he underftood no 
poetry. He difreparded learning. He encouraged no men of letters, 
-no painters, no artifts of any kind, In fortification and in the mathe- 
matics, he had a confiderable degree of knowledge. Though unfuc- 
cefsful in the field, he underftood military operations by land. But 
he neither poffeffed nor pretended any kill in maritime affairs. 

‘* In the diftribution of favours, he was cold and injudicious. In 
the punifhment of crimes, often too eafy, and fometimes too fevere. 
He was parfimonious where he should be liberal ; where he ought to 
be fparing, frequently profufe. ‘In his temper he was filent and 
referved, in his addrefs ungraceful ; and though not deftitute of dif- 
fimulation, and qualified for intrigue, lefs apt to conceal his paflions 
than his defigns. Thefe defeéts, rather than vices of the mind, com- 


bining with an indifference about hemouring mankind through their - 


rling paffions, rendered him extremely unfit for gaining the affections 
of the Englith nation. His reign, therefore, was crowded with mor- 
tifications of various kinds. ‘The difcontented parties among bis 
fubjefis found no difficulty in eftranging the minds of the people 
from a Prince, poflefled of few talents to make him popular. He was 
trufted, perhaps, lefs than he deferved, by the moft obfequious of his 
parliaments ; but it feems, upon the whole, apparent, that the nation 
adhered to his government, more from a fear of the return of his 
predeceffor, than from any attachment to his own perfon, or refpect 
for his right to the throne. 


* State Tragts, vol. iii. p. 914. 
fC “ Thele 
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s¢ Thefe harfh features of the mind of King William, prefented 
themfelves only to thofe who took a near and critical view of his con- 
duét. To men who obferved him at a diftance, and as a principal 
object in the great fcale of Europe, he appeared a refpeétable, a pru- 
dent, and even a great Prince. During the laft twenty years of his 
life, his abilities, by a dextrous management of the events of the 
times, raifed him to an influence in Chriilendom, fcarce ever before 
carried by a Prince beyond the limits of his own dominions, Pecu- 
liarly fortunate in the fuccefs of his political meafures, he obtained 
his authority through channels the moft flattering, becaufe the moft 
uncommon. He was placed at the head of his native country, as the 
Jatt hopes of her fafety from conqueti and a foreign yoke. He was 
raifed to the throne of Great Britain, under the name of her deliverer 
from civil tyranny and religious perfecution. He was confidered in 
the fame important light by the reit of Europe. The Empire, Spain, 
and Italy looked up to his councils, as their only refource againit the 
exorbitant ambition and power of Lewis the Fourteenth ; and France 
herfelf, when fhe affected to defpife his power the moft, owned his 
importance, by an illiberal joy upon a falfe report of his death *, 

‘« But if the private charaSer of William has been too critically 
examined, here the praife beflowed on his public condu&t ought to 
terminate. Though he was brave in action, and loved war as an 
amufement, he poffeffed not the talents of a great General, and he 
was too prodigal of the lives of men. Though he obtained the name 
of a deliverer in England, and though, in faét, he might be con- 
fidered in that light, with regard to Europe, more is owing to his 
own ambition, than to a general love of mankind, In Holland, 
where he obtained the chief authority, in a time of public diftrefs, 
he frequently exercifed his power in a manner inconfilteut with the 
rights of a free ftatet¢. In England, he fcarce adhered, in any 
thing to the moderate declaration which paved his way to the throne, 
Though he obtained the crown by election, he thewed no difpofition 
to relinquith any of its hereditary ornaments; and though he affected 
todefpife royalty, no Prince was ever more fond of the diftinétion 
paid toa King. His intrigues to expel his uncle from a throne, 
which he himfelf intended to mount, were by no means fuitable with 
any ftriét adherence to virtue {. Tg gain to his intereft the fervants 
of King James, may not have been inconfiftent with thofe allowances 
generally made for ambitious views. But there was a confiderable 
degree of immorality, in his being acceflary to fuggefting thofe an- 
popular meafures, which he turned, afterwards, with fo much fuccefs, 
again{t that unfortunate as well as imprudent Monarch §. Upon the 
whole, if we maft allow that King William, with all his faults, was 
a great Prince, it ought alfo to be admitted, that virtue was never an 
unfurmountable obftacle to his ambition and views on power.” 

Of the various centefts between the Whigs and Tories, and their 
refpective intrigues and ftruggles to fettle the fueceffion of the 
Crown, in the line of Stuart or that of Hanover, our hiftorian ap- 


* 1690. + D’Avaux. t James II, D’Avaux. MSS. 1688. Dalrymple’s 
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pears to give us a fair and impartial relation ; which receives 
no little embellifhment from thofe generai reflections which the 
fingularity of his fubjet occafionally fuggefts. On the extraor. 
dinary motion, made in parliament by the Earl of Oxford (for 
leave to bring in a bill for the further fecurity of the proteftant 
fucceflion, by making it high treafon to bring any foreign 
troops into the kingdom), our Author makes the following 
remarks : 

«* Men who afcribe to policy every meafure of a minifter, will 
find it difficult to account for the motion made by the Lord-treafurer, 
If, as he averred, in the houfe; he only meant to preclude the ad- 
herents of the Pretender from invading the kingdom, his expedient 
was altogether nugatory and unneceflary. Such troops as fhould at- 
tend that Prince, would have been open enemies, if foreigners, and 
rebels, if natives. The treafurer feems to have had reafons for his 
prefent conduct, which he did not chufe to reveal. The States-Ge- 
neral, alarmed by the terrors of the Whigs, and the zealous repre- 
fentations of the agents of Hannover, began to make preparations for 
aiding effectually the Elector in his views on the Britifh throne. 
Some fhips of war were made ready for fea, in their ports.— 
Some troops, efpecially the Scots in the fervice, had received orders 
to march towards the coaft. The Whigs at home were ready ta 
fecond the projeéted invafion from abroad. A fet of inferior con- 
fpirators were prepared to fupport with aétion the deliberations of 
their leaders. Meafures were concerted, by a fociety called the kit-cat 


club, to feize the Tower, to declare for the family of Hannover, ta 
fecure the perfons of fuch as were fufpected of favouring the Pre- 
tender. In this number the Lord-treafurer himfelf had the misfortune 
of being comprehended by his enemies; and he awkwardly chofe 


this prepofterous motion, as a kind of proof of his being no ftranger 
to the defigns of the Whigs *.” 


To thefe particulars, the writer adds the general reflections 
following. 

** In all ftates that poffefs any portion of public freedom, the ap: 
peal of parties is always made to the people. ‘Thovgh the body of 
the nation enjoy but a very fmall fhare of any government, they make 
up with their weight and numbers, what they want in authority as 
individuals. The candidates for office endeavour to gain their favour, 
by applying to their principles, but oftener to their prejudices ; and 
thofe fucceed the beft who impofe with the moft addrefs and dexterity 
upon their credulity and fears. The good opinion of a people is 
therefore the citadel, if the expreflion may be ufed, to which factions 
direct all their irregular attacks; and when a party happens to poflefs 
themfelves of that ftrong hold, they overawe their antagonifts, and 
— at difcretion, the noify populace, by whofe fuffrages , they 

aye afcended to power. The domeftic hiftory of the prefent reign 
contains little more than a continued feries of fuch political hoftilities. 
In this clamorous conteft, as well as in real war, the combatants ac- 
quire an experience, from length of time, that frequently fufpends 


* Hanover papers, paflim, 1714. Publications of the Times, MSS. pafim. 
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the fate of the confliét, when a decifion is moft to be appre- 
hended.” 

As the laft fpecimen we can fpare room to give of this work, 
our readers will accept of the writer’s defcription of the character 
of the celebrated Earl of Oxford, with concomitant reflections, 
equally applicable to all men and minifters, 

‘«« The character of the Earl of Oxford has been defcribed in all 
its fingularities as the incidents arofe. But the throwing into one 
view its moft ftriking features, may give a more complete portrait of 
the man. The talents beftowed — him by nature were neither 
extenfive nor obvious ; and thefe feem to have been little improved 
by education, though he’has been called a patron of learning and of 
Jearned men. His whole progrefs in literature was confined to that 
flight knowledge of the dead languages, which men intended for 
public life generally bring from ichool. He neither underftood fo- 
reign languages, nor wrote, with any degree of elegance, his native 
tongue. In the difpofition of his mind he was relerved, diftruftful 
and cold. A lover of fecrecy, to fuch a degree, that he aflumed its 
appearance in mere trifles; fond of importance, without any dignity 
of manner ; fo full of profeffions, that he was always deemed infincere. 
In his public meafures he was rather tenacious of his purpofe, than 
either firm or refolute in his conduct: yet much more decijive in the 
means of annoying his enemies, than in thofe calculated to gratify 
his friends. With a facility of temper that could deny no requett, 
but with a defe&t of mind that could beftow nothing with grace, he 
offended the difappointed, and even loft thofe whom he ferved. The 
difpofal of offices, which gives influence to other minifters, was a real 
misfortune to the Earl of Oxford. He often promifed the fame 
place to five perfons at once; and created four enemies, without 
making the fifth his friend, 

“* But if the Earl of Oxford was not remarkable for ftriking vir- 
tues, he hac the good fortune to be free from glaring vices. Though 
uncecifive in the great line of bufinefs, he was not fubjeé to perfonal 
fear. Though thoroughly ambitious, he was a ftranger to haughti- 
nefs and pride. Though perfevering in his oppofition to his enemies, 
he was not in his temper revengeful ; and though he made no fcruple 
to tempt the honefty of others, with money, he himfelf cannot be 
accufed, with juftice, of the leaft tintture of avarice. In his publick 
meafures he can never deferve the character of a great minifter. 

There was a narrownefs of fentiment, a vulgarity of policy, and 
¢ven a meannefs im his condu, that frequently excited the contempt 
of his beft friends. In his private intrigues for power, in his dex- 
trous management of two parties, by whom he was equally hated, 
in his tempering the fury of the Jacobites, in his amufing the vehe- 
mence of the Whigs, in his advancing the interefts of the houfe of 
Hannover, when moft diftrufted by themfelves and their adherents, _ 
he thewed a confiderable degree of addrefs and political knowledge. 
The nation owed to a defeét in Oxford’s mind, a greater benefit, than 
they could have derived from a minifter of more fplendid talents, 
Had he been poflefied of the pride infeparable from great parts, his 

' no refentment 
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refentment for the ill ufage, which he experienced from the Whigs 
and the agents of the houfe of Hannover, might have induced him 
to defeat the Proteftant fucceflion, and bring about thofe very evils 
of which he was unjuftly accufed. 

‘© In a country where freedom prevails, extenfive talents are far 
from being the neareft path to the poffeflion of power. Their prior 
condition muft place mankind in the line of preferment: otherwife 
their abilities, inftead of being employed by the fate, become, 
through want of ufe, a burden to themfelves. The moft intelligent 
fovereign, at the head of a popular government, is extremely cir- 
cumf{cribed in the choice of his fervants. He muft rule his people 
through the medium of perfons whom fome accident, independent 
of themfelves, have fixed in a certain rank in the community. But, 
as the advantages which favour ambition, are enemies to the toil 
neceflary for improving and enlarging the mind, men frequently 
come to the management of the concerns of a great kingdom, with 
abilities fcarce fufficient to regulate the affairs of a private family, 
Hence, and not from a dearth of talents, proceed the confined 
fyitems, the vulgar policy, the uniform undecifivenefs of publick 
councils. A minifter, inftead of moving the whole machine of 
government, fuffers himfelf to be carried forward by its inherent 
motion ; and fhould no accidents happen, the praife muft be given 
to fortune.” 

After our many quotations from this work, it may appear, 
perhaps, fuperfluous to make any comment on its didtion. It 
requires, indeed, fo little knowledge of our language, and fo 
fmall a fhare of critical acumen, to difcover its defeéts, that 
we fhall content ourfelves with obferving, as the duty we owe 
the publick requires us, that it is, in general, loofe, incorre& 
and unequal; as unworthy of the hiftory as of the fentiments 
and acknowledged Genius of the Hiftorian. 





ART. V. Original Papers; containing the Secret Hiftory tf 
Great Britain, from the Reftoration, to the Acceffion of the 
Houfe of Hannover. To which are prefixed Extraéis from the 
Life of Fames II. As written by Himfelf. The whole arranged 
and publifbed by Fames Macpherfon, Efg. Continued from 
page igo. 

As the contents of this publication are offered to the reader 
only as authentic documents, on which the preceding Hiftory is 
founded, there can be little novelty in the one, which is not to 
be met with in the other. Its intent, indeed, is rather to con- 
vey oblique illuftration than dire& information ; we fhall be the 
lefs copious therefore in our extraéts ; as, without the text, 
which the comment is defigned to elucidate, the latter can be the 
lefs inftruétive or entertaining. It is for this reafon we thall only 


give, as a farther fpecimen of thefe materials, the papers ferv- 
ing 
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ing to explain the fingular behaviour of the Earl of Oxford, as 
regard to the extraordinary motion in parliament, mentioned in 
the foregoing article. Thefe Papers, which are intitled Stuart 
Papers, and were in the poffefflion of Mr. Nairne, are introduced 
with the following preface. 

“ r712. Though the earl of Oxford made ufe of the zeal, and 
even the violence of the Tories, to poffefs himfelf of power, he was 
unwilling to throw himfelf entirély into the hands of that party, 
by difplacing all the real and fuppoted Whigs. In the inferior de- 
partments, the retainers of the former miniitry ftill remained; and 
the duke of Marlborough was continued at the head of the army. 
The minitter would have been extremely giad tu have gained over to 
his views that nobleman. But the latter had entered into cabals with 
the oppofite party, which he chofe not to relinquith, for the uncer- 
tain friendfhip of a man whom he had fome reafon to dittruft. The 
information conveyed to the miniftry, concerning the duke’s defigns, 
induced them to difmifs him abruptly from all his offices, on the 
thirtieth of December, 1711. ‘They knew that, in conjunction with 
prince Eugene, who was daily expected in England, he was forming 
plans dangerous to their own power, if not to the repofe of the 
kingdom. The intrigues between thefe two great generals and the 
baron de Bothmar are minutely fet forth by the marquis de Torcy, 
in his Memoirs; and he feems to have been well informed on the 
fubject. His relation is corroborated by feveral anecdotes; in the 
‘ correfpondence of the Jacobites, in the prefent year. The firft of 
their letters, in the order of time, is the following, between two 
perfons ufing borrowed names. 

*¢ It is difficult to fay whether Mrs. White was a real or fictitious 
character. Mr. Watfon is known to be the earl of Middleton. 
The letter itfelf is an original, decyphered by Sir William Ellis, and 
indorfed by him, * Mrs. Whiie, £3 Feb. 1712.’ 

“ Mrs. White to Mr. Watfon. 

“¢ Affairs in England.~-Oxford in the intereft of the houfe of 
Hannover.—News concerning the peace.—The refpect paid to 
prince Eugene.—Anecdotes concerning Marlborough and his 
family on the Queen’s birth-day. 

* T have done all I can towards petfuading yotir friend to give 
you an account of all your affairs. ‘The affair of the duke of Hamil- 
ton and Mr. Fleetwood is not yet determined; but he fays, if the 
act of forfeiture, in King James the Firft; does fail him (which 
was that the late lord » or any other being bred in a popith 
feminary, forfeited his eftate) fo if at the trial the act be deficient, 
he will get an act for the future fhall reach all the Papifts. This he 
faid lat night. 

** As to your affair, Mr. Harris [Harley] is entirely a friend to 
Mr. Sandy [Hannover], notwithitanding the difobliging meafures_ 
that fpark has taken to difoblige him perfonally, as ridiculing his 
endeavours ; but his head is fet on fhewing him he is above refent- 
ment, and that he has been put in a wrong way: and that he has 
taken by the hand thofe that will ruin his credit with his uncle ic 
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[the church of England], who will certainly make him his heir, if 
he will yet abandon that ill-family that he is fo linked to at prefent ; 
and, in order to prove his zeal, as foon as the quarrel is made 
with Mr. Jacob Smith [the King of France] and Mifs Dibby Jons 
[the princefs Anne] he will fend his relation to your coufin Sandy 
[Hannover], to demonttrate to him that he is fincere; and, in the 
mean time, he does all he can, in order to get him to prevail, by 
all the arts that he is capable of. Thofe, he knows, look another 
way. He finds ways to leffen and difcourage, and whatever they 
have is what he cannot avoid. He would not have a clamorous 
complaint; fo manages it with dexterity. Your relat'ons [the 
church party] fee it, but cannot help themfelves; for, on the other 
fide, Mr. Willie [the Whigs] would ruin them worfe; { that, to 
ufe a modith expreffion, they are forced to hold the candle to the 
devil, at prefent, and after a little time he will defy them to hurt 
him, when the great decifion is over. 

«« Now to public news ; I muft inform you that the parliament, 
by the votes which you fee, have fo expofed the allies, that it is 
plain they do not intend to have any more of the fame dealings with 
them, and that a peace is certain. The Portugal minitter, faid, at 
Somerfet-houfe, in public, that the parliament had called his matter 
rogue and rafcal : but that he was abufed in good company, meaning 
the Emperor and the Dutch. The whigs croud after prince Eugene, 
and cabal with him hourly ; but it can come to nothing. The par- 
liament is to go on the barrier treaty : that will lay a great fcene 
open. The duke of Marlborough did not fign it; but there is a 
letter of his, that proves that he ordered my lord Townfend to fi 
it. They fay the two fcored articles are, that the Dutch fhould have 
all the conquered towns from Cambray to the other fide for them- 
felves, and that they are to furnifh England with 30,000 men and 40 
fhips, for the loyalifts of England to fecure them. ‘The parliament 
will be judges of that defign, The Queen declares they did not 
let her-vead it, but faid it was approved of by the council, fo the 
figned it. The article relating to Portugal is very difhonourable for 
England ; they agreeing to have our fleet to attend them, on all 
occafions they thought proper for them. ‘This makes a great noife, 
has expofed the Whigs more than all their other management, and 
left them without excufe. The birth-day of the Queen, the duke of 
Marlborough was in a chair in St. James’s Park, with the curtains 
drawn ; the mob, that believed it to be the prince Eugene, huzza’d 
the chair; but the duke modeftly drew back the curtains and put 
himfelf out, and with a fign fhewed his diflike to the falutation. 
The mob finding their miftake, and that it was he, cried out, ‘ Stop 
thief,’ which was a thorough mortification to him. His daughters, 
that day, to thew their contempt of the court, were in wrapping- 
gowns at a window in St. James’s, to fee the company pafs, two 
them, and the other two drove through the Pall-mall four times, in 
the worft mob-drefs they could put themfelves. The duke was ina 
black fuit, that day, and his fon-in-law, the duke of Montague, 
was at court in a plain, coarfe, red coat, with a long fhoulder-knot, 
in ridicule of the day ; but the Queen had the fatisfaction to fee the 
moft fplendid court that ever was, and crowded more than ever, 7 
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all the church, nobility and gentry. There was a fhort uproar. 
My lord Marlborough finds his levees much thinner than they were, 
and daily lefs and lefs. ‘The people are difguftedathim. In a little 
time he will be odious tothem. How they huzza the duke of Or- 
mond, who loves popularity too well. Prince Eugene wears the 
{word the Queen gave him, ever fince the birth-day ; it is worth 
60001. He has had his anfwer from the third day he was here. 
The court wifh him gone; but my lord Oxford does not apprehend 
any thing from him. ‘The Whigs, fince they mifled fending him to 
the Tower by their impeachment, cannot reach him fince the addi- 
tional lords. They fay there will be fix more made. The Whigs 
cry out at the number that was made to ferve a turn, and fay it 
deftroys one of the three parts of our conftitution ; and made the 
Queen and lords one, which ought to be two parts,’ and the com- 
mons the third. Though it is in the power of the crown, the truft 
is betrayed, when ufed to deftroy the power of parliaments. It 
cannot be imagined how the votes that reflected on the allies have 
difcouraged the Whigs ; for it has ended all their hopes of having 
the war continued, This news of Brafette has been an unlucky 
ftroke for the allies. The Scottith peers will fit no more; they 
have abfented themfelves thefe five days; declare the union broke ; 
and this of liberty for the church-clergy is direétly againft the agree- 
ment. The Scots will prove themfelves the bribery, and to whom 
the money was given to get it figned. There is nobody made mafter 
of the horfe; it is in commiffion, they fay, till my lord Strafford’s 
return. The duke of Somerfet is not yet out of the bed-chamber. 
The lady Catharine Hyde is bed-chamber-lady, My lord Notting- 
ham continues to work to draw fome over to the flying party, which 
he defigned to ruin the lord treafurer with; but it will not do. The 
Diffenters are highly diffatisfied with the State-whigs, for betraying 
them, as they call it. My lord treafurer declares to them he would 
have prevented it, if he could ; for certainly he is a friend to them, 
though an enemy to the State-whigs, who would have ruined him 
and his country. 

We fhall take our leave of this collection of ftate papers, after 
the infertion of a fhort letter * from Lord Bolingbroke to the 
Bifhop of Rochefter, on his removal from office on the acceflion 
of George the Firft. 

** My Lord, 1714. 

** To be removed, was neither matter of furprife nor of concern 
to me. But the manner of my removal fhocked me for at leaft 
two minutes, 

“Tt is not fit that [ fhould be in town without waiting on the 
King when he arrives; and it is lefs proper that I fhoyld wait on 
him, after what has paffed, till, by my friends, fome ecla‘rci{fement 
has been had with him. I have writ to the King, and I have fpoke 


* For the authenticity of which, however, we have no warrant; the Editor 
fimply telling us, it was communicated to him, without any intimation from whom 
or whence communicated: and we find that Mr. Cadell, with whom the manufcripts 
are depofited, does not pretend, as may be miftakenly fuppofed from our Rote, 
page 182, to.authenticate them as originals, 
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with Monfieur Bothmar ; and both, I hope, in a way becoming me, 
On Sunday morning I go home, from whence! fhall return, as I 
receive advices from hence. 

“« The fatisfaction and the advantage of converfing with your lord- 
fhip are fo great; that I fhall certainly make ufe of the opportunity of 
feeing you, which you are fo kind as to afford me. About eight to- 
morrow, in the evening, I will riot fail tobe at the Deanry. 

«¢ T cannot conclude this letter without affuring you, thatT am not 
in the leaft intimidated from any confideration of the Whig malice 
and power. But the grief of my foul is this, I fee plainly that the 
Tory party is ee Thofe who broke from us formerly, continue 
ftill to a&t and fpeak on the fame principles, and with the fame 

affions. Numbers are ftill left, and thofe numbers will be increafed 
By fuch as have not their expetations anfwered. But, where are the 
men of bufinefs, that will live and draw togetlier? You, my lord, 
know my thoughts, as well as you know your own. Nothing thall 
tempt or fright me from the purfuit of what I know is right for the 
church and nation. But the meafures of the purfuit muft, I fear, be 
altered. ‘Till to-morrow, my lord, adieu. I am now, then, and 
ever, your moft faithful obliged fervant, Botincsroke.” 

Immediately after this letter follows another, from the cele- 
brated Mr, Addifon to Monf. de Robethon; in which, {peaking 
of the difmiffion of Bolingbroke, he fays, ‘* his removal was 
‘¢ very much relifhed by the people, who afcribed to him, in a 
*« great meafure, the decay of trade and public credit.” In the 
fame letter, taken from the Hanover papers, the writer ex: 
prefies himfelf alfo in terms of fervility, that fhew him to be 
better qualified for a courtier than we fhould think of him 

from fome of the papers of the Spectator. But we have no 
more room for quotations on the fubjedt. 


s 





ART. V. Philofophical Arrangements. By James Harris, Efy 
8vo. 6s. Nourfe, 

As it is equally our duty and inclination rather to convey 
ufeful information and refined entertainment to the publick, 
by expatiating on the merit of vaiuable produétions, than to 
afford the tranfient amufement of unprofitable pleafantry, by 
dwelling on the defects, and expofing the errours, of others; 
we fhall beftow on the prefent performance a greater fhare of 
attention than may, perhaps, be pleafing to the generality of 
readers. Both the fubjeét and the author demand it. The im- 
portance of the one, and the reputation of the other, muft, 
therefore, plead our juftification with thofe, who, preferring 
more trivial topicks, may conceive we have imprudently adopted 
the \affe&tation of fuch felf-denying authors as pretend to be 
fatisfied with a fmall circle of readers ; peucis contenti leétoribus. 
The expence of our undertaking requires that we fhould have 
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many, and the fuccefs of our labours, that, if poffible, all 
fhould be pleafed. But, as Cervantes fays this is the greateft 
impoffibility of all poffible impoffibilities, we are not fo un- 
teafonable in our expectations, We, yet, venture to hope that, 
if we fometimes rifk our intereft with the many, in order to 
gratify the tafte of the judicious few, the latter will in turn 
forgive us, if we are obliged to confult that intereft, by fometimes 
indulging the prevailing temper of the many. Our readers 
muft not expect, from this exordium, that we mean to give a 
long and laboured panegyrick on the work before us. Unawed 
by fuperior pretenfions, though venerating fuperior abilities, 
we fhall preferve the famie fpirit of independence and impart- 
tiality in reviewing the writings of the author of Hermes, as we 
fhould in criticifing thofe of the meaneft member of Grub- 
ftreet. The truth is, we have our obje&tions both to the matter 
and manner of the Philsfophical Arrangements before us: we 
fhall firft give, therefore, a fhort abitraét of them, that the 
reader may be the better able, in perufing our fubfequent obfer. 
vations, to fee that we do the author no injuitice. Ina fhort 
advertifement prefixed, we are told, that 

“* Moft of the fpeculations, contained in the following work, aré 
not the author’s own, but the fpeculations of ancient and refpectable 
philofophers. His employ has been no more, than to exhibit what 
they taught, which he has endeavoured to do after the beft manner he 
was able. The perufal of old doétrines may afford perhaps amufe- 
ment, if it be true {as he has obferved in another place *), that, what 
from its antiquity is but little known, has from that very circumitance 
the recommendation of novelty.” 

The learned reader will readily recolle& the attempt, of 4 
reverend and ingenious gentleman now living, to prove the 
philofophical difcoveries, of the two laft centuries, little or no» 
thing more than a revival of the reveries of the ancients. We 
tall them reveries, not by way of depreciating the genius of the 
ancient philofophers ; who certainly were as great proficients in 
logick, and carried the powers of imagination and judgment to 
as great a degree of precifion and refinement, as perhaps the 
human mind can go. We admit, with Mr. Dutens, that even 
in Ariftotle’s Phyficks there may be found plaufible fuggef- 
tions, bearing a great fimilitude to propofitions, whofe truth has 
been fince experimentally demonftrated. We can ftill with 
greater cordiality admit, with our author, that the ancients, he 
has confulted, advanced fome pofitions fomething like what 
he has here arranged into a fyftem. But if it be true (as we 
cannot help thinking, with Lord Bacon, it is) that all fcience 
is founded on phyficks, the ancients had no juft pretenfions ever 


* See the Prefacé to Hermess 
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to the theory of thofe difcoveries, which the moderns have de. 
duced either from fortuitous incidents or projected experiments, 
This appears to us in fome, though in a lefs degree, the cafe 
with refpe& to what our author advances in his advertifement, 
But of this more particularly hereafter. In the mean time, we 
fhall not pretend to guefs, whether it be from a motive of mo- 
defty or vanity, that Mr. Harris feems fo folicitous to afcribe 
that philofophical penetration and acumen to the ancients, which 
he might, in our opinion, as juftly have laid claim to, himfelf, 
This work is addreffed to the Right Honourable Thomas Lord 
Hyde, Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancafter, &c. and is written 
much in the manner of the author’s othe, tracts; the text being 
interfperfed with claffical quotations, and accompanied with 
notes, referring to pafflages in the Latin and Greek writers, 
containing fentiments fimilar to thofe advanced by the author. 
Method being a favourite with this writer, his performance is 
divided into chapters; in the firf? of which he fets out with a 
fhort DEFENCE OF PHILOSOPHY againft thofe who may poffibly 
undervalue her, becaufe they have fucceeded without her; thofe, 
fays he, who, having fpent their whole lives in, what Milton 
calls, the bu/y hum of men, have acquired to themfelves habits 
of amazing efficacy, unaflifted by the helps of fcience and 
erudition. 

** Philofophy, fays he, taking its name from the Jove of Wi/dom, 
and having for its end the inveftigation of truth, has an equal regard 
both to practice and fpeculation, in as much as ¢ruth of every kind is 
Jfimilar and congenial. Hence we find that fome of the moft illuftrious 
aéors upon the great theatre of the world have been engaged at times 
in philofophical fpeculation. Pericles, who governed Athens, was 
the difcipie of Anaxagoras: Epaminondas fpent his youth in the 
Pythagorean f{ehool ; Alexander the Great had Ariftotle for his pre- 
ceptor; and Scipio made Polybius his companion and friend. Why 
need I mention Cicero, or Cato, or Brutus? The Orations, the 
Epiftles, and the philofophical works of the firft, fhew him fufi- 
ciently converfant both in a¢tion and contemplation. So eager was 
Cato for knowledge, even when furrounded with bufinefs, that he 
ufed to read philofophy in the Senate-houfg, while the Senate was 
affembling: and as for the patriot Brutuspthough his life was a 
continual {cene of the moft important aétion, $he found time not only 
to ftudy, but to compofle a Treatife upon Virtues 

‘¢ When thefe were gone, and the worft of times fucceeded, 
Thrafea Pztus, and Helvidius Prifcus were at the fame period both 
Senators, and Philofophers ; and appear to have fupported the feveiett 
trials of tyrannic oppreflion by the manly fyftem of the /oic moral *. 
The beft Emperor, whom the Romans, or perhaps any nation, ever 
knew, Marcus Antoninus, was involved during his whole life in 


®* See Arr. Epidtet. lib. i. c. 1. and 2, and the notes of my late worthy friend, 
the learned editor, Upton. See alfo Mrs. Carier’s excellent tranilation. 
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bofinefs of the laft confequence; fometimes confpiracies forming» 
which he was obliged to diffipate ; formidable wars arifing at other 
times, when he was obliged to take the field. Yet during none of 
thefe periods did he forfake philofophy, but ftill perfitted in medita- 
tion*, and in committing his thoughts to writing, during moments 
gained by ftealth from the hurry of courts and campaigns. 

“‘ If we defcend to later ages, and fearch our oz country, we 
fhall find Sir Thomas More, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Milton, Algernon Sidney, Sir William 
Temple, and many others, to have been all of them eminent in 
public life, and yet at the fame time confpicuous for their /peculations 
and literature. If we look abroad, examples of like character will 
occur in other countries. Grotius, the poet, the critic, the philofo- 
pher, and the divine, was employed by the court of Sweden as aim= 
baffador to France: and De Witt, that acute but unfortunate ftatef- 
man, that pattern of parcimony and political accomplifhments, was 
an able mathematician, wrote upon the Elements of Curves, and ap- 
plied his Algebra with accuracy to the trade and commerce of his 
country.” ’ 

There are thofe, obferves our author, to whom the retired 
ftudent may appear an aukward being, becaufe they want a juft 
ftandard to meafure his merit. But let them recur to the bright 
examples here alledged ; let them remember that thefe were 
eminent in their own way; were men of aétion and bufinefs; 
men of the world; and yet they did not difdain to cultivate 
philofophy, nay were many of them, perhaps, indebted to her 
for the fplendour of their adfive charaéter. 

Our Author proceeds next to the fcope or end of his in- 
quiry; which he thus introduces as poetically as he ftates 
precifely. 

“* Poets relate that Venus was wedded to Vulcan, the Goddefs of 
Beauty to the God of Deformity. The tale, as fome explain it, 
gives a double reprefentation of art; Vulcan fhewing us the progrefions 
of art, and Venus the completions. The progrefions, {uch as the hewing 
of ftone, the grinding of colours, the fufion of metals, thefe all of 
them are laborious, and many times difyuitful: the completions. fuch 
as the temple, the palace, the picture, the ftatue, thele all of them 
are beauties, and juitly call for admiration. : 

“© Now if logic be one of thofe arts, which help to improve hu- 
man reafon, it muft nfceflarily be an art of the progrofive character 5 
an art which, not ending with itfelf, has a view to fomething farther. 
If then in the tollowing fpeculations it fhould appear dry rather than 
elegant, fevere rather than pleafing, let it plead by way of defence 
that, though its importance may be great, it partakes. from its very 
nature (which cannot be changed) move of the deformed God, than of 
the beaatiful Goddef:. 


+ See the original, particularly in Gataker’s edition. See alfo the learned and 
accurate tranilation of Meric Cafaubon, 
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«¢ The fubje& commences in the manner following. 

«¢ The vulgar can give reafons to a certain degree ®, and cait 
examine after a manner, the reafons given them by others. And 
what is this but xatura/ logick ? If therefore thefe efforts of theirs have 
an effect, and nothing happen without a caufe, this effecdt mutt of 
neceflity be derived from certain principles. 

“© The queftion then is, What rhe/e principles are; for if thefe can 
be once inveftigated, and then knowingly applied; we fhall be enabled 
to do by rule, what others do by sazard; and in what we do, as 
much to excel the uninftruéted reafoner, as a difciplined boxer fur- 
pafles an untaught ruttic.” 

In the inveftigation of thefe principles the author begins pro- 
perly with the arrangement of fimple or fingle terms, confider- 
ing the character of thefe terms, and the nature and multitude 
of the objects which they reprefent. 

In chapter the fecond, he rejects one method of arrangement 
and adopts another, for which he gives his reafons, with fome 
general remarks on the ufe of terms, and a fhiort plan of the 
whole ; which we fhall give in his own words. 

«* Inftead of confining ourfelves to the fimple divifion of /ubfance 
and attribute, we have divided attribute itfelf into nine diftin& forts ; 
fome of which we have confidered as ¢/éntial, others as circumftantial; 
and thus made upon the whole (dy je/ting fubflance at their bead) ten 
comprebenfive and univerfal genera, called, with refererice to their Greek 
name, categorics ; with reference to their Latin name, predicaments ; 


and ftiled in the title of this work, Philofophical Arrangements t. 


@ Mdvreg pag petyes vives nai iLerdlew x4 imiyin Aéyov, % atroroysiogas x} narnyoctis 
Eyxtigiicw. ‘Taiv prev Sy arodraiv of psy clan x. 7. A. Ommnes enim guadam tenus et éx= 
quirere et fuffinere rationem, et defendere, et actufare aggrediuntur, At ex imperitd quidem 
multitudine alii temer?, &c.  Arift. Rhetor. lib. i.cap.1. See alfo vol. the firft of 
thefe works, Treatife the third, in the notes, p. 236. 

+ The ancients Ye to thefe arrangements different names, and made alfo the 
number of them different. Some, as Archytas, called them xaGsaw Adio, univerfal 
denominations ; others, aS Quintilian, e/ementa, elements; others, as Ariftotle, 
oxnaara xatnyogiacs figures, or forms of predication; xarnyogias, praedicaments 3 
yim yevinwrara, the moft general or comprehenfive genera; +72 orgaira yim, the 
primary genera. They differed alfo as to their number. Some made them twoy 
Subject and Accident, or (which is the fame) Subftance and Attribute; others 
miade them three, dividing Aceidents into the Inherent and Circumstantial; 
the Stoics held them to be four, UWOKEMAEVA, UToidy ards, Exovras 5 aegis Th wig 
Exorra, fubjects, things diftinguithed by qualities, diftinguifhed by being peculiarly 
circumftanced within themfelves, diftinguithed by being fo with reference to fome- 
thing elfe; Plato faid they were five, dcia, ravrérne, Evegérng, ximois % cacits 
fubftance, identity, diverfity, motiofi, reft ; others made feven ; laftly, the Pythae 
goreans and Peripatetic, maintained the number wfually adopted, that is to fayy 
thofe ten, which make the Subject of this Treatife. 

See Ariftot. Pradiét. p. 24, et Metaphyf. p. 79, 106, 104, &c. Edit. Sylburg. 
Quintil. 1. iii. c. 6. Ammon. in Pradicam. p. 16, 17) &c. Edit, Wemet, 8vo 
1545. Simplic. in Praedicam. p. 16. V. Edit. Bafil. Fol. 1551. 

As words, by fignifying things, through the medium of our ideas, are effential 
to logic, and are the materials of every propofition, the prefent work may be called 
logical. But as the fpeculations extend to phyfics, to ethics, and even to the firft 

philofophy, they become for that reafon fomething more than logical, and have 
been called, with a view to this their comprehenfive charaéter, not logical, but phi- 
Wfophical arrangements. 
’ Whett 
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When enumerated *, their feveral names are in order, as they follow : 
fubftance, quality, quantity, relation, adion, paffion, when, where, po 
fition, and hadit. 

« As each of thefe ten predicaments has its fubordinate diftine- 
tions, the bafis of our knowledge will be now fo amply widened, that 
we fhall find fpace fufficient, on which to build, be our plan diver- 
fified, and extenfive, as it may. 

«« We cannot conclude this chapter without obferving, that the 
dottrine of thefe categories, thefe predicaments, thefe primary gencra, 
or philofophical arrangements, is a valuable, a copious, and a fublime 
theory; a theory, which, when well underftood, leads by azalogy 
from things /enfible to things intelligible; from effect to caufe; from 
that which is pafive, uvintelligent, and /ubordinate, to that which is 
attive, intelligent, and fupreme; a theory, which prepares us not only 
to ftudy every thing ¢//e with advantage, but makes us knowing 
withal in one refpeét, where particular itudies are fure to fail; knows 
ing in the relative value of things, when compared one to another ; 
and modeft, of courfe, in the eftimate of our own accomplifhments +. 

“ This is in fact the xeceffary confequence of being thewn to what 
portion of being every art or fcience belongs, and how limited that por- 
tion, when compared to what remains. The want of this general know- 
ledge leads to an effect the very reverfe ; fo that men, who poffefs it 
not, though profoundly knowing in a figle art or a fingle {cience, 
are too often carried by fuch partial knowledge to a biameable arro- 
gance, as if the roff of mankind were bufied in pur/uits of no value, 
and themfelves the monopolizers of wifdom and of truth.—But this by 
the way. 

“* The difind difcuffion of each one of thefe categories, predicaments, 
arrangements, or genera, will become the bufinefs of the following 
chapters ; which difcuflion, joined to what has been a/ready premifed, 
as well as to fuch future inquiries, as fhall naturally arife in con- 
fequence, will include all we have to offer upon this interefing 
Jubjedt t.” 

Having thus given the author’s tketch of his own defign; the 
argument of the fucceeding chapters, with a fhort recapitulation, 
is all that we can now afford room to prefent to our readers. 


* Tay xarh pendepalay cupmroxiy Asloctvov, Exacov ire: clay onalve, a aoc, ® 
Moin weig ts wah work, ti usicdas, hexew, » woly, } wacxew. Arift. Pred. 
p- 24. Edit. Sylb, ‘Ihe paflage needs no other tranflation, than what appears in 
the text. 

+ Sce the laft chapter of this treatife, p. 462, 463. : 

} The Greek logicians divided their fpeculations on this fabject into three 
tyruara, or feétions, calling the fir feétion, ro wy ray xarnyogiav; the fecond, 
To = auray xarnyogav; the third, 73 meta tag xalyyogiag. Ammon. in Pradic. 
Pp. 146, 

The Latins, adhering to the fame divifion, coined new names, anti-pradicamenta, 
or pre-preedic ta; predic 3 and poft-praedicamenta. Sanderfon, p. 22, 5T, 
55. Edit. Oxon. 1672. 

In the prefent work, the firft feion begins from chapter the firft; the fe- 
cond fection, from chapter the third; the third feétion, from chapter the fifteenth, 
Of thefe feétions, the fecond (which difcuffes the predicaments, or philofophical 
arrangements) makes the real and «féntial part of the fpeculation ; the firft and third 
Se4tions are only fubfervient to it ; the firft to prepare, the third to explain. 


U 3 “¢ Chap. 3 
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“© Chap. 3. Concerning /wh/fance natural—how continued, or car. 
ried on—principles of this continuation, two—increafed to three— 
reduced again to two—thefe lait two, form and a fubjeét, or rather, 
form and matter, 

“© Chap. 4. Concerning matter—an imperfect defcription of it— 
its nature, and the neceflity of its exiltence, traced out and proved— 
firft by abftraction—then by analogy—illuttrations from mythology, 

«© Chap. 5. Concerning form—an imperfect defcription of ir— 
primary forms, united with matter, make body—body mathematical 
—body phyfical—how they differ—effential forms—tranfition to 
forms of a character fuperior to the paflive and elementary. 

«« Chap. 6. Concerning form, confidered as an ¢ficient animating 
principle—harmony in nature between the living and the lifelefs— 
Ovid, a philojophical poet—farther defcription of the animating 
principle from its operations, energies, and effects—Virgil—the 
active principle and the paflive principle run through the univerfe— 
mind, region of forms—corporeal connections, where neceflary, where 
obfiruive—means and ends—their different precedence according ta 
different fyftems——Empedocles, Lucretius, Prior, Galen, Cicero, 
Ariftotle, &c.—Providence, 

** Chap. 7. Concerning the properties of fubftance, attributed to 
it in the peripatetic logic. 

** Chap. 8. Concerning gualities—corporeal and incorporeal— 
natural and acquired—of capacity, and completion-—tranfitions im- 
mediate, and through a medium—difpofitions, habits—genius—pri- 
mary and imperfect capacity—fecondary and perfeét—where it is, that 
no capacities exift—qualities, penetrating and fuperficial—effential 
form—figure, an important quality—figures intellectual, natural, ar- 
tificial, phantaftic—colour, roughnefs, {moothnefs, &c.—perfons of 
quality—properties of quality—fome rejeéted, one admitted, and why. 

** Chap. g. Concerning guantity—its two fpecies—their characters 
stime and place—their characters—property of quantity, what— 
quantities relaiive—figure and number, their effect upon quantity— 
importance of this effe&i—fciences mathematical appertain to it— 
their ufe, according to Plato—how other beings partake of quantity— 
analogy, found in mind—common fenfe and genius, how diftin- 
guifhed—amazing efficacy of this genius in and through the world— 
iliuftrations, 

“* Chap. 10, Concerning relatives—their fource—relatives appa- 
rent—real—their properties, reciprocal—inference, and co-exiftence 
—force of relation in ethics—in matters dramatic—in nature, and 
the order of being—relations, amicable and hoftile—evil—want— 
friendfhip—ftrife—relation of all to the fupreme caufe—extent and 
ufe of this predicament, or arrangement. 

“© Chap 11. Concerning aéion and pafion—action, its five fpecies 
r—thofe of paflion reciprocate—mind divine, human—latter, how 
acted upon—politics, economics, ethics—pafiivity in bodies animate, 
and inanimate—a€tion, and re-aétion, where they exift, where not— 
jolf-motion, what, and where—power, whence, and what—requifite 
both in action and paflion—power, though like non-entity, yet 
widely different—double in the reafoning faculty—power, not Sri 

in 
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in exiftence, but energy, which never has ceafed, or will ceafe, or 
can ceafe. 

“« Chap. 12. Concerning when and «where—concerning time and 
place, and their definitions—when and where, how diftinguifhed 
from time and place, how conneéted with them—defcriptions of 
when and where—their utility and importance in human life—va- 
rious terms, denoting thefe two predicaments—others denoting them 
not, yet made to denote them—when and where, their extenfive in- 
fluence—plaufible topics—concurring caufes—opportunity, what— 
chance, what it is not, what it is—fate, providence—co-operating 
caufes—fupreme intelligence. 

* Chap. 13. Concerning pofition or fituation—what it is, and how 
deduced—how it exifts in beings inanimate—in vegetables—in man 
—animal progreflion—works of art—attitudes—illuftrations of atti- 
tude—from pocts—from actors—from orators—its efficacy, whence 
—pofition, among the elements of Democritus—its influence and im- 
portance in the natural world—in the intellectual. 

“Chap. 14. Concerning habit, or rather the being habited—its 
defcription—its principal fpecies deduced and illuftrated—its priva- 
tion—conclufion of the fecond or middle part of the treatife. 

“ Chap. 15. Concerning the appendages to the univerfal genera 
or arrangements; that is to fay concerning oppofites, prior, Jub/equent, 
together, or at once, and motion, ufually called poft-predicaments— 
the modes or fpecies of all thefe (motion excepted) deduced and 
illuftrated—preparation for the theory of motion. 

** Chap. 16. Concerning motion. phyfical—its various fpecies de- 
duced and illuftrated—blend themfelves with each other, and why— 
contrariety, oppofition, reft(—motion phyfical—an obje& of all the 
fenfes—common objects of fenfation, how many—zwotion, a thing not 
fimple, but complicated with many other things—its definition or 
defcription taken from the peripatetics—the accounts given of it by 
Pythagoras and Plato analogous to that of Ariftotle, and why. 

“ Chap. 17. Concerning motion not-phy/ical—this means metaphy- 
fal, and why fo called—-fpontaneity—want—perception, conici- 
oufnefs, anticipation, preconception—appetite, refentment, reafon— 
motion phyfical and metaphyfical, how united—difcord and harmony 
of the internal principles-——powers vegetative, animal, rational— 
immortality—ref, its feveral {pecies—motion, to what perceptive be- 
ings it appertains ; to what not—and whence the difference. 

“« Chap. 18. Conclufion—utilities deducible from the theory of 
thefe arrangements—recapitulation.” 

Our Author having gone through the whole of this logical and 
literary mafs of matter, with different degrees of fuccefs, he clofes 
his traét, with an apology, for his abundant quotations; con- 
cluding with his farther with in this exhibition of capital writers. 

** A with, fays he, to perfuade his readers, of what he has been 
long perfuaded himfelf, that every thing really elegant, or fublime in 
compofition, is ultimately referable to the principles of a found logic 
that thofe principles, when readers little think of them, have ftill a 
latent force, and may be traced, if fought after, even in the politeit 


of writers, 
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‘¢ By reafoning of this kind he would eftablifh an important union; 
the union he means between fa/fe and truth. ’Tis this is that fplendig 
union, which produced the c/afics of pure antiquity ; which produced, 
in times lefs remote, the clafics of modera days; and which thofe, 
who now write, ought to cultivate with attention, if they have a with 
to furvive in the eftimation of pofterity. 

“* Tafte is, in fact, but a fpecies of inferior srath. ’Tis the truth 
of elegance, of decoration, and of grace; which, as all truth is fimilar 
and congenial, coincides as it were /pontancoufly with the more fevere 
and logical; but which, whenever de/itute of that more folid fupport, 
refembles fome fair but languid body; a body, fpecious in feature, 
but deficient as to nerve ; a body, where we teek in vain for that na- 
tural and juft perfection, which arifes from the pleafing harmony 
of ftrength and beauty aflociated. 

“¢ Recommending an earnett attention to ¢his union, we refume our 
fubje& by obferving, that ’tis in contemplating thefe orderly, thefe 
comprelunfive arrangements, we may fee whence the /udordinate iciences 
and arts all arife: Aifory, natural and civil, out of /ubfance; mathe- 
matics, Out Of quantity; optics, out of quality and quantity ; medicine, 
out of the fame; Affronomy out of quantity and motion; mufic and 
mechanics, aut of the fame; painting, out of quality and fite ; ethics, 
out of relation; chronology, out of when; geography, out of where; 
eleciricity, magnetifm, and attraction, out of adtion and pafien; and fo 
in other inftances. 

“¢ Every‘art and every fcience being thys referred to its proper 
principle, we fhall be enabled with fufficient accuracy to adjufl their 
comparative value, by comparing the feveral principles, from which 
they feverally flow. Thus fhall we be faved from abiurdly over- 
prizing a fiugle art, or a fingle feience, and irom treating all the reft 
With a fort of infolent contempt ; advantages fo little to be expedted 
from any knowledge /e/i extenjive, that, on the eontrary, the more 
deeply knowing men may be in a fingle /ubjeé alone, the more likely 
are they to fall into fuch narrow and illiberal fentiments.” 

Our obfervations on thefe parts, of this erudite and elaborate 
treatife, which we conceive to be exceptionable, we muft defey 
till next month. 





ART. VI. Chirurgical Obfervations relative to the Cataraét, the 
Polypus of the Nofe, the Cancer of the Scrotum, the different 
Kinds of Ruptures, and. the Mortification of the Toes and Feet. 
By Percival Pott, F. R. 8. Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’ s-Hof- 
pital. 8vo, 4s. Hawes and Co. 

The known profefiional abilities and long experience of thig 
eminent practitioner, rendering his writings extremely intereft- 
ing to the faculty and the publick, we fhall confine ourfelves ta 
a concife abftra& of the prefent obfervations ; that the chirur- 
gical reader may know fomewhat more particularly than the 
title informs him, the fubje& of a publication; of which : 
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will he, of courfe, the more folicitous to poffefs himfelf. Mr. 
Pott obferves, on the fubje& of the fir/ tract, that 

‘* From an unpardonable indolence, or an equally blameable 
timidity, it has been too much the cuitom in this country, to leave 
the managemest of this complaint to pretenders, and itinerants, fome 
of whom have been, in fome degree, acquainted with the organ and 
its difeafes, others moft grofsly ignorant of both; confequently the 
benefits, and the misfortunes, which have attended their undertakings 
have been various.” 

Our Author himfelf, after exploding the general opinion of 
our anceftors refpecting this difeafe, and giving practical reafons 
for the theory he advances, prefers the method of couching to the 
the operation of extraction. Inconveniences and difappoint- 
ments, he admits, they are both liable to; but declares him- 
felf, from the moft cool and candid attention to fa&, convinced 
that the former are much greater, and the latter much more 
frequent in the operation of extraétion than in that of depreffion, 
executed with the fame degree of judgment. 

In the fecond tra&, as in the firft, the author does not enter 
into a circumftantial hiftory of the difeafe, which is the fubjec& 
of it; prefenting only fuch praétical obfervations on thofe parts 
of the doétrine concerning it, as appear to him to have been 
gither inadvertently or erroneoufly delivered. He objects, in 
particular, to efcharotics and medicated fetons in the treatment 
of the Polypus; obferving, that when from any caufe it becomes 
unfit for extraétion by the ufe of the forceps, it is ftill more 
unfit for cauftic. On the whole, he recommends the utmoft 
rare to the practitioner, in examining and inquiring into cir- 
cumftances previous to his undertaking ; remarking that very 
frightful hemorrhages and fatal inflammations have attended 
the want of fuch caution. The fubject of the third traé, called 
in our hofpitals the chimney-fweeper’s cancer, though a real and 
as peculiar diftemper as any of the morbi artificum, has been 
hitherto negleéted by chirurgical writers. Mr. Pott points an 
cafy, and effectual mode of cure, if timely taken; which he 
advifes, becaufe when the difeafe has got head, it is rapid in 
its progrefs, painful in its attacks, and moft certainly deftruc~ 
tive in its event. 

The fourth tra& contains cbfervations and cafes relative to 
the different kinds of ruptures; being an appendix to a general 
treatife on that fubje&t*. This part of the work affords many 
melancholy and horrid inftances of the folly of applying to 


_* It may not be improper to obferve here, that the whole of the prefent publica~ 
tion is calculated for the accommodation of thofe, who are poffeffed of Mr. Pott’s 
other works in odtayo: his bookfellers intending foon to publith all his writings to- 
gether in one volume, quarto. 

quacks 
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quacks and rupture dodtors, for the cure of fo formidable a 
fpecies of diforder. 

The fifth, and laft tract, treats of a difeafe, which Mr. Pott 
obferves, 

‘* Has fo generally foiled all the attempts of art, as to be by many 
seckoned among thofe which are out of its reach. This truth, though 
fometimes undeniable, is always acknowledged with reluctance ; and 
reafons, good or bad, are therefore always fought for, and given, 
for our difappointment. In the prefent cafe, a defeé of circulation, 
an offification of veflels, a want or depravity of the nervous fluid, 
with fome other conjeGlures, equally ingenious, whiimfical and 
groundlefs, are offered. Whatever may be the original caufe of the 
mortification of the toes and feet, certain it is, that acute pain is one 
of its fir and moft conftant fymptoms ; and as certain it is, that 
while fuch pain continues, no ftop is, or can be, put to the progrefs 
of the diflemper. The ideas of defective circulation, want of fenfi- 
bility in the nerves, of malignity, putrefaction, &c. have, in my 
Opinion, mifled us from a proper confideration of this deftructive 
malady, and have put us on a plan of practice, which, as far as it 
relates to externals, feems to me to be oppofite to that which ought to 
be purfued, and to render the difeafe more intractable, and more 
cértainly fatal. Inftead of cooling, we endeavour to excite heat ; and 
when the parts, which yet retain life and fenfation, are in fuch flate 
as to be moft liable to, and fufceptible of irritation, we apply to them 
hot, pungent oils, balfams, and tinétures, and wrap them up in cata- 
plaims made of {uch ingredients as are more calculated to anfwer the 
purpofe of ftimulating, than of appeating.” 

‘¢ The common method, fays Mr. Pott, of treating this diftemper 
is, by fpirituous fomentations, cataplafms a¢tually and potentially 
warm, by dreflings of the digeftive kind, as they are called, animate 
ed with warm, pungent oils and balfams, &c. and, internally, by 
the Peruvian bark, 

“* T with I could fay that this, which, with little alteration, has 
been the general praétice, had been moft frequently, or even often 
facceisful; but I am, from long, and repeated experience, obliged 
to fay, that it has not.” 

It will perhaps appear furprifing to many that this practi- 
tioner fhould fo pofitively affirm that the Peruvian, bark will 
not ftop a mortification: yet this he does after declaring, that 
he has tried it as fairly, fully and varioufly as any man has 
or can. 

If he has a little depreciated, however, the reputation of this 
powerful antifeptic, he has fubftituted another in its room, which 
he affirms to have fucceeded when the bark failed; this is opium; 
of whofe efficacy he gives more than one inftance; for which we 
refer the reader to the work itfelf, 
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ART. VII. The Hiftory of England, from the Invafion of Fulius 
Cafar, to the Calling of the Parliament in 1774. Adorned with 
Plates. In fourteen Volumes. By Fofeph Collyer, Author of the 
New Sytem of Geography, in two Volumes Folio. 14 vol. 11. 1. 
Johnfon. 


Numerous are our hiftories of England ; efpecially if we in- 
clude the hiftories of particular periods. That the writers of 
the latter fhould excel general hiftorians, in point of elucida- 
tion, is no wonder ; the rays, converging to a particular focus, 
throw a ftronger light on a fingle point, than the diffufe and 
diverging colours which paint a diverfity of different objeés. 
The form and mode of publication, of the prefent hiftory, 
make alfo confiderably againft it, with thofe, who judge of real 
by nominal merit, and think nothing can be valuable that is 
purchafed reafonable. Divefted by experience of prejudices of 
this kind, we will venture to recommend this work, both as 
valuable in its contents and reafonable in its price. Not that the 
author is either a Livy or a Tacitus ; he writes not with the pen 
of a Smollett, nor dips his quill in the ftand of a Hume; he is, 
neverthelefs, often as pleafing as the one and as fhrewd as the 
other. To fay the truth, he pleads the privilege of hunting 
literary game, and has liberally fported on the manors of our 
Englith hiftorians in general. As to matters of faét, he feems 
to be as honeft as moft others; what he is obliged to take upon 
truft, he is not captious enough to difbelieve ; and as to cha- 
racters, he very prudentially takes them, as the wax-work- 
makers do their figures from the ftatuaries, for likeneffes after 
the life. Asa fpecimen of his ftile and manner of thinking on 
political fubjeéts, we fhall give the laft paragraph of the work. 

“* Mach of the oppofition to government, during the prefent reign, 
has undoubtedly been owing to aconteft for power, and for the ma- 
nagement of the helm of affairs. Yet impartiality ittelf mutt allow, 
that many of the proceedings of government, efpecially with regard to 
America, have been imprudent, impolitic, unjuft. Happy will it 
be, both for this nation, and thofe extenfive dominions abroad, when 
_ thofe at the helm hall fee, and have the courage to remedy the errors 
they have committed! With refpedt to his majeity, the goodnefs of 
his heart will ever render him inclined to the meafures that produce 
peace, concord, and happinefs. He has fhewn, from the beginning 
of his reign, a ftrict regard to the laws of this his native country. 
Thefe have been fuffered to take their courfe without the leaft attempt 
to wreft or evade them; and though his majefty has been charged 
with {paring the lives of fome whom the people wifhed to die, none 
of his greateft enemies, none in the heat of oppofition, have been 
able to produce one inftance, in which an innocent man, has been 
devoted to deftruétion; even a perfon againit whom his majefty 
icemed to have entertained the greateit averiion, was jultly allowed 
to triumph over the minifters of itate, and to take advantage of pve 
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laws which are the guardians of liberty. What can be feared from 
fuch a prince? Truth frequently finds it difficult to approach the 
throne ; which is too often furrounded by her enemies; but the will 
no fooner break through them, and appear to the view of the fove. 
reign, than every caule of difcontent will be removed; may this 
happy event take place, before the hands of Englifhmen have béen 
ftained with the blood of their fellow-fubjeéts; England and her 
colonies will then be united; commerce will floyrith, and the prince 
who loves his people, will again be beloved as their father, their 
protector, and their deareft friend. As to the reft, in the prefent 
itate of our whole political fyftem, to ufe the words of the late ex. 
cellent Lord Lyttleton, we have nothing to with, * but that the 
* fpirit of liberty may be moderated with fuch difcretion, and fup.¢ 

ported with fuch firmnefs, as that we may never again find it ne- 
ceflary to feek a remedy again{ft anarchy in an extention of prero- 
gative; nor yet be drawn by the corruption and diffolutenefs of 
manners, which too naturally attend a high degree of politenefs, 
to relax the ancient Britifh vigour and dignity of mind, which 
hitherto neither violence has been able to fubdue, nor profperity ta 
enervate.’ 


rn, an 8&8 HF & w. 





ART. VIII. 4 Help to Englifh Hiftory ; containing a Succeffion of 
all the Kings of England, the Englifh, Saxons, and the Britons; 
the Kings and Princes of Wales; the Kings and Lords of Man: 
and the F of Wight. As alfo of all the Dukes, Marquifes, Earls 
and Bifbops thereof. Wiih the Defcription of the Places from 
whence they had their Titles. Together with the Names and Ranks 
of the Vifcounts, Barons, and Baronets, of England. By Peter 
Heylin, D. D. Prebendary of Weftminfter. And fince his Death 
continued, with great Additions, to the firft Day of November, 
1773- With the Coats of Arms of the Nobility, accurately en- 
graved on Copper Plates, and properly blazoned. To this Edition 
are now firft added, Lifts of the extinét Vifcounts and Barons; 
alfo the Praetorian Banner difplayed ; or the Arms of all the 
Lord Mayors of London, accurately engraved on Copper Plates, 
and explained by true Blaxonry, with a complete Lift of the faid 
Magifirates: now firft publifhed, by Paul Wright, B. D. Fels 
low of the Society of <dntiquaries, London, Large 8vo. 8% 
Bathurft. 


The utility of this work, which is fufficiently fet forth in Dr, 
Heylin’s preface, and confirmed by the encouragement it hath 
met with from the public, is pleaded by the prefent editor as 
a valid reafon for the republication of it, with the large addi- 
tions annexed. 

“« The marriages of the extiné&t Peers, in particular, are added, 
fays he, at the requeft of a gentleman converfant in antiquariaa 
Iierature ; and may be looked upon as a fupplement, or rather 2g 
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addition, to Milles’ Catalogue of Honour, as many arms are here 
inferted which are not there to be found. Had that work been 
from time to time continued by judicious perforis, the connection 
of the families of our antient nobility might be more traced than 
at this diftance of time is poffible. It is to be withed, that the 
blazoary of the arms, of all the heireffes at leaft, had been inferted 
in our Peerages, as it would have greatly improved the fcience of 
heraldry: and this deficiency, it is hoped, will be fupplied in the 
next edition of Collins’s Peerage, generally allowed to be the beft, as 
accurate engravings of the arms in the Baronagium Genealogicum, 
by Mr. Edmondfon, afford ample materials for that purpofe.’ 

We have run our eye with fome attention over this elaborate 

erformance ; and find it more free from errours than could be 
hoped for in the collating fuch a vaft variety of materials. The 
editor, indeed, hath affixed feveral addenda and corrigenda 3 
among which, however, are not to be found the following. — 
In page 334, fpeaking of Alan the black, Earl of Bretaign, he 
omits the circumftance of his being the fon of Alan the red, 
by Ermingard, his fecond wife, daughter of the Earl of Anjou, 
In page 380, the arms inferted as of the Cloptons of Totnefs, 
are thofe of the Cloptons of Suffolk: the arms of Lady Tetnefs 
being the fame as thofe of Sir Hugh Clopton, who was Lord 
Mayor in the year 1491. Our readers will not expect us to dwell 
longer on a work of this nature: when the editor’s Hiftory of St. 
Albans and its Arch-deaconry, from Sir Henry Chauncty*, makes 


its appearance, it will probably give us an opportunity of pre- 
f:nting them with fome entertainment. 





ART. IX. Confiderations on India Affairs, Part II. containing 
a complete Vindication of the Author, from the malicious ana 
groundlefs Charges ‘f Mr. Verelft: with a jujft Expofure of the 
fatal Ignorance and Injuftice f the late Courts of Eaft India 
Direétors in London, and of the Oppreffions and Iniquities of 
their late goverting Servants in Bengal. The whole fupported 
by fo copious a Collection of indifputable Authorities, as will 
effectually demonftrate what immenfe Injuries have been fuffered 
therefrom by the Company, the Presses Provinces in India, and 
this Kingdom. By William Bolts. 2 vols. 4to. 11. 6s. Dodfley. 

It is now three or four years, fince Mr. Bolts publifhed the 
frit part of his Confiderations on India Affairs; in which he 
complained of the injuftice and ill-treatment he had met with 
from the Eaft India Company ; in whofe fervice he had {pent 
many years, with confiderable emolument to himfelf, and, as 
he fets forth, with ftriét juftice to the Company. His complaints 

* Which, we learn from an advertifement,; at the end of this work, is fhortly to 
b: pat to prafy, , 
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were replied to fome time after by Governor Verelft, who un. 
dertook to refute the charges brought againft himfelf and 
others of the Company’s fervants in India; accufing Mr. Bolts 
in turn, of having aéted inconfiftently with his duty to the 
Company, and unjuftly making its interefts fubfervient to his 
own. 

The prefent publication is, as its title fets forth, a vindication 
of Mr. Bolts from the charge of Mr. Verelft ; fupported by fuch 
a number of mercantile and other private documents as, we 
prefume, our readers will hardly expect us as literary Reviewers, 
to perufe with fufficient attention to decide between the parties, 
even were the caufe, as it is not, coram judice. We mutt not lay 
afide thefe volumes, however, without obferving that though the 
chiefly affe& the cafe of an individual, they give a greater light 
into the manners and cuftoms of our India Refidents and the 
Commercial Natives, than is to be found in works written with 
a more general view. It is but doing juftice to the writer alfo to 
quote the following paflage from his preface. : 

«« Among many other fubjeéts in whica the interefts of the Public 
ar¢ more materially concerned, the following fheets prefent to the 
reader a complicated fcene of injuftice that has been praétifed to- 
wards the writer. But great as have been his fufferings, he has the 
fatisfaftion to reflect, that, unconneéted with party-affairs, he has 
fuftained them all in the caufe of humanity, without any partial view 
of his own. ‘The oppreflions which have ftripped him of his for. 
tune have not been able to reach his mind: and though fingle and 
unfupported againft the combined forces of wealth, power, influence, 
and connexions, he yet fees no ground on which he is not able to 
meet his enemies, from a confcioufneis that the moft inveterate of 
them can juftly accufe him of nothing worfe than knowing their 
iniquities and forgiving their injuries.” 





ART. X. Riley’s Arithmetical Tables, for multiplying and divid- 
ing Sums, to the utmoft Extent of Numbers, with Mechanical 
Eafe, and Mathematical Certainty: defigned for the Uje of 
Praétical Accomptants, Surveyors, Navigators, Merchants, and 
Men of Bufine/s in general. 8vo. 3s. Gd. Riley. 


We cannot give a better account of the nature and defign of 
thefe tables, than is done in the editor’s preface. 

** The utility of Lord Napier’s invention of the multiplying tablets, 
commonly called Napier’s Bones, which that great calculator himfelf 
experienced in the conftruction of his table of logarithms, is fo well 
known to Mathematicians, that it is juftly to be wondered at, they 
have not been more generally applied to the various other purpofes 
of numerical calculanon. The inconveniencies, indeed, attending 
the manual exercife of that ingenious contrivance, have, no doubt, 
contributed much to confine its ule. To remedy this defect in that 
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curious invention, and to make fo important a difcovery univerfally 
ufeful, is the defign of the prefent publication. At the fame time 
it is prefumed, that the improvement is fo obvious and ftriking, as to 
require no illuftration, with thofe who are acquainted with Napier’s 
method; and, indeed, even fuch as are ftrangers to both, will, on 
firt fight of thefe tables, difcover at once, both their ufe and utility. 
On the latter it may be neceflary a little to expatiate. 

“¢ The firft ufe of thefe arithmetical tables, is to affift fuch as have 
not acquired a facility in the procefs of multiplication and divifion 
of numbers; an operation always requiring a ftrong attention of 
mind, as well as retention of memory. As there are few perfons, 
however capable of addition and fubtra&tion, who cannot multiply 
and divide a little, no ftrefs will be laid on the ufefulnefs of thefe 
tables to fuch as cannot do either at all; though even thefe may, by 
fimple infpection, find the produ& and quotient of any fum in mul- 
tiplication and divifion, with the utmoft eafe and certainty.” 

The editor proceeds to illuftrate his fcheme by examples of its 
application, both in multiplication and divifion; after which he 
concludes thus : 

“« The general, and indeed univerfal utility of the following 
tables confits in affording relief to the attention and memory; which 
are conftantly on the ftretch during the operation of multiplication 
and divifion, even with perfons of the greateft capacity, to whom the 
practice is familiar. Inftances of this fo frequently occur in calcu- 
lations and accounts of every kind, that the /alvo of errours excepted, 
has been long adopted by the beft accomptants. 

‘“‘ If, to this difficulty in the very nature of the operation, be 
added the effects of occafional avocation, by interruptions from various 
accidents, the ufe of having the whole already accurately performed 
and evident upon infpection, mutt be extremely obvious : efpecially 
as the fufpicion of error, attending upon the flighteft inattention, re- 
duces the operator to the neceflity of recurring to the proof of his 
having done right ; which, in the ordinary way, takes up nearly as 
much time, and gives as much trouble, as going through the firit 
Operation. 

‘« By the help of thefe tables, therefore, much valuable time may 
be faved. Calculations alfo will not be fubject to fuch miftakes as 
at preient ; the proof being always at hand. Perfons of moderate ca- 
pacity will likewife be enabled to calculate with expedition; and, in 
cafes requiring extraordinary difpatch, two perfons may proceed in 
the fame operation, without danger of errour: fo that fchool-mafters, 
fludents, merchants, bankers, brokers, fhopkeepers, ftewards, with 
perfons of every profeflion, that require the ufe of figures, may, by 
thefe tables, fave, not only time and labour, bur at the fame time 
effectually fecure themfelves from miltake.”” 

The merit of tables of this kind depending altogether on the 
correctnefs with which the calculations are made and printed, 
we have, in juftice to the editor, caufed them to ke carefully 
revifed, and have every reafon to be fatisfied with the accuracy 
of the copy that has failen into our hands. 

ART. 
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ART. XI. Geodafia Improved; or, a new and corre Method o 
Surveying made exceeding eafy. In twa Parts. Part I. Teacheth 
to meafure, divide, and delineate, any Quantity of Land both 
acceffible and inacceffible, whether Meadows, Pafture, Fields, 
Woods, Water, Commons, Fore/ts, Manors, Se. by the Chain 
only, whofe Dimenfions are caf? up by the Pen, and confequently 
freed from the Errours of Eftimation that unavoidably at: 
tend the Scale and Protractor. With neceffary Direétions ty 
map elegantly. Part II. introduces Infiruments, Ti rigonometry, 
preparative Remarks on the Earth’s Superficies ; and teacheth the 
invaluable Method of cafting up the Dimenfions of Inftruments by 
the Pen feveral Ways, all agreeing, Sc. With a moft ufeful 
Appendix concerning the practical Methods of meafurinz Timber, 
Hay, Marl Pits, Bricklayers and Plafterers Work. The whole 
being illuftrated with proper Definitions, Problems, Rules, Ex- 
amples, Explanations, and emblematical Types, rendered un- 
commonly eafy. By A. Burn, Teacher of the Mathematicks in 
Tarporley, Chefhire. 8vo. 5s. boards, 6s. bound. Evans. 
After fo promifing a title-page, little more remains to be 

afked of the Reviewers than, whether the author hath made 
good his word refpecting the novelty, eafe, correctnefs and uti- 
lity promifed. In anfwer to which, we reply that, making 
proper allowances for that habitual partiality; which practition« 
ers in every art and fcience naturally imbibe for their own 
modes of operation, we think Mr. Burn has acquitted himfelf 
with reputation. His remarks on the defeéts of the nicer in- 
ftruments for furveying, and obfervations on the ufe of the chain 
only, are very juft and pertinent; although we cannot help 
fufpecting that fuch defects may feem to him greater than they 
are, for want of habitude in the ufe of the beft conitruéed 
ones: not but that the chain may be called the fheet-anchor of 
the land-furveyor. It is alfo the cheapeft, readieft and leaf 
troublefome of all other furveying implements! and therefore the 
beft adapted to the ufe of the furveyor of fmall parcels of land; 
who would prudently with to be rid of what Mr. Burn ftiles 
** a horfe-load of brafs circles and femicircles, heavy ball- 
‘* fockets, wooden tables and frames; and three legged ftaves, 
** cum multis aliis,” of a formidable and coftly apparatus. 
Should our furveyor, however, adopt and bécome familiar with 
the ufe of that excellent and eafily-portable marine initrument, 
Hadley’s oftant, he would find it fave both him and his affiftants 
many a weary ftep, which they would otherwife have to drag 
the chain. On the whole, for thofe, who with only to go acHeap 
way to work, we may fafely recommend Mr. Burn’s treatife ; 
and that the more efpecially, as it includes the common rules of 
arithmetic, with fuch definitions and problems in_ geometry, a9 
are indifpenfibly neceflary to the art of furveying land. 
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Art. XII. Ypranny Unmafked; an Anfwer to a late Pamphlet, entitled 

Taxation no Tyranny. Svo. 1s. 6d. Flexney. 

As the fungus to the oak, fo naturally grows the excrefcence of 
an anfwer to every popular pamphlet. The allufion at leaft will 
hold good in one part of the comparifon ; the prefent tumour being 
indeed little better than a literary fungus. Speaking of the author 
of Taxation no Tyranny *, the Anfwerer fays, ** I know not any 
writer, to whom we fhould be more apt to afcribe fo oferofe a deduc- 
tion, than to that fame perfon, whofe very ofero/e pen hath confum- 
mated more works of oferofty, than that perhaps of any man exifting} 
and now is more operofe than ever, having the defence of a minifter 
added to its other operofities.” After a deal of trite raillery of this 
kind on the pompous ttile of the fuppofed Author of the pamphlet 
in queftion, our Operator procéeds to a refutation of its political 
arguments; in which it is hardly poffible for him to be unfuccefs- 
ful. The Pamphleteer indeed laid himfelf fo open, that the moft 
inexpert affailant could hardly fail of giving him a defperate wound. 
One of the deepeft, however, which this Anfwerer hath given him, 
lies in the following retort. 

“* He, the Pamphleteer, fays he, treats the general prejudice 
againft the minifterial plan of taxing America, as the firft montter in 
nature; the monitrous principle of hating one’s country +. But this, 
like the daring title to his pamphlet, is over-leaping premifes to a rafh 
conclufion. Surely he ought firft to have fhewn that the minifterial 

lan of taxing America is conftitutional and advantageous, which 

e hath yet induitrioufly avoided ; or that they, who believe they are 
fupporting conftitutional liberty, and the belt interefts of their coun- 
try, hate it; or that to hate the meafutes of a minifter is invariably 
to hate theircountry. I agree with him when he fays of this prejudice 
againft one’s countty, that it is the moft deteftable arid unpardonable 
of all prejudices, Bit when he fays further, that * it has never 
* been his fortune to find, either in ancient or modern writers, any 
* one honourable mention of thofe who have thus blindly hated their 
‘ country.’ 1 beg leave to anfwer, that I deny this 7% totis teriminis. 
There have been men; arid he hirhfelf muft know it, even in this 
nation, who have ever declaimed loudly in behalf of high preroga- 
tives have fupported all the meafures, and even all the pretenfions, 
of the Stuart family ; have itiveighed with rancor againft the Houfe 
of Hanover; traduced the gloriotis revolution; and employed all 
their art in writing to abet defpotifm in all its fhapes ; 

* T’ explain our dear-bought rights away, 
* And plead for pirates in the face of day ; 


# Of which fee an account in our laft month’s Review, p. 228. + Pa. 3. 
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* With flavith tenents taint our poifon’d youth, 

* And lend a lie the confidence of truth *. 
Who can bate their country more than thefe? Thefe men have been 
penfioned. What more honourable mention can be made of any ?” 

The remainder of this pamphlet contains nothing but what has been 
often repeated, in the courfe of this difagreeable difpute. Even this 
is conveyed alfo in a low and inclegant ftile. He obferves particu- 
larly, that ‘* there is nothing like a man’s going through thick and 
thin, when he is once engaged ;” that the Pamphieteer thought “ he 
had fnocked wp the congrefs of Philadelphia ;” that ‘* he is at the 
Jame game again about reprefentation, to which now, fays he, comes 
his laft blow 3” on which, to ufe his own ftile, he gives him a crofg 
buttock, by telling him * he ¢reats the very marrow of the quef- 
tion briefly and lightly :” from all which the reader may form fome 
idea of the manner, in which our Anfwerer hath boxed, bruifed, 
and beaten his antagonift. That he himfeli thinks he has done 
wonders is pretty apparent from his laft paragraph. 

*¢ A Coloffus in argument is like a lighted beacon in the country; 
it draws al! men forth from their retirements. Such a one is in fome 
fort a general challenger, And when a Goliath contemptuoutly 
throws down his glove to the whole forces of human kind, no won- 
der if a ftripling David fhould go forth to meet him, He may 
count it honour, even to be defeated.” 

Weil faid, little David! to talk to thee again in thy own ftrain, 
the heart is all: thou hatt certainly had thy fling, and the ftone, tho’ 
a pebble, hath hit the jolly nob of Goliath! 


Art. XIII. 42 Anfwer to a Pamphlet, entitled Taxation no Tyranny 
Addrefd to the Author, and to Perfons in Power. 8vo. 15. Ot. 
Almon. 

Another Anfiverer !—When will thefe people be anfwered? Pray 
Heaven, that the altima ratio regum be not called in to give the final 
anfwer. May no tube be ieveiled more fatal than the goofe-quil, 
no fluid fhed more precious than ink, in this prepofterous difpute! 
Could we be affured that fuch would be the cae this reverberation 
of paper pellets, that now annoys our ears, would afford us a plea- 
furable amufement. But writers, like the prefent, on a fubjedt fo 
truly interefting, make us fadly ferious. 

This Anfwerer appears much more difpaffionate, tho’ perhaps not 
lefs revengeful, than the former. He reafons alfo more clofely, has 
a better itile, and feems to have a more intimate acquaintance with 
,his fubject. On atopic, however, that has been fo repeatedly invel- 
tigated, it is almoft impoffible to flarta new argument. The moft that 
can be done, is to place the old ones in a more ftriking and fenfible 
point of view. What this writer has advanced on particular Repre- 
Jentation may poflibly be approved, for this reafon. 

** Words that are long in common ufe acquire fo many fenfes, 
that they lofeexaétnefs. ‘This perhaps is the cafe of the word repre- 
fentation. A reprefentative however, we underftand to bea dele- 


* See London, a Poem, 
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gate; a perfon not felf-authorized ; but conftituted by fomething 
elfe. I wil! call him member, as lefs equivocal. Now what is- it. 
which con{titutes the member? I fay the property of the county or 
borough ; not the perfons, Hence many perfons in a county or bo- 
rough have not votes ; which ought not to be, if the perfons in the 
county or borough were to conftitute the member. Burt it is the 
property of the county or borough that is to do fo; and therefore, 
property, Jegal’y uorifted, never fails to have a vote, that is, to make 
an elector; for electors are the medium throuch which property is to 
operate. ‘This will be itil more illuitrated hereafter. Freehold 
property con{titutes county reprefentatives. Perfonal property con- 
ftitutes all others. ‘To explain this. Perfonal property was confi- 
dered by the old law, as fugitive and areal, compared with freehold 
property; and the quantum of it poffeffed by any man is difficult to 
afcertain. Hence the law has not fixed the quantum, nor does it ree 
quire the fame proof of its exiftence as it does in freehold; but has 
contented itfelf with felecting certain marks, and which are fuch pre- 
fumptions or perfonal property to a degree in the pofleffor, that the 
law allows him for a proot of it. Thus for inftance, burgage tenure, 
birth, fervice, refidence, paying certain rates, boiling a pot, &c. - All 
thefe prove or prefume fome degree of perfonal property, and of 
connexion with the foil where they are found, and are admitted as 
proofs of it. ‘This fpecies of property, thus notified, conftitutes 
members fof boroughs, towns, and cities. ‘Thus property is the uni« 
verfal conftituent of the Houfe of Commons. Honorary freemen, &c, 
I have not mentioned, being a modern device, unconneéted with thé 
conftitution. 

* To purfue this idea. In ancient time the commons had not very 
large properties. The large properties were in the barons; that is, 
in truth, the large properties made them barons. A man became a ba- 
ron the moment he obtained a barony. Barons were not created by the 
crown at thattime. It was an operation of property merely, not an act 
of the exécutive. Thus property conftituted the baronage, and every 
man knows that baronage is only another name for the peerage of Eng- 
Jand. A‘man who had a certain proportion of property of his own, 
was of courfe’'a peer. A number of finall properties, belonging to other 
men, combinéd and centered in one man, by virtue of eleCtion, made 
him acommoner. One fat in right of his own propetty. The other 
fat in right of the property of others. But both fat equally by pro- 
a This accounts for fome things that feem at firft view irregular. 

or initance, the barons, in old time, fitting by their property, taxed 
themfelvés; that is, taxed their own property. But now, fitting by 
the a&t of the crown merély, without reference to property, the com- 
mons, who continue to fit by property, have claimed the whole of 
taxation, and the’ Lords have ceded it to them. ‘This fhews to de- 
monftration, that the body which is conftituted by the property of 
any country, is the only body conftitutionally qualified to tax that 
country; arid confequently, that the provincial legiflaturcs are the 
only affemblies conftitutionally qualified to tax the provinces, and not 
the Britifly Houfe of Commons, which American property has no 
fhare in conftituting, This i. that by the fundamentals id 
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the Britifh government, property was the vital principle. It was 
that which conftituted doth hou/es of parliament. And for wife reafons, 
That the intereft of the membe:s might as much as poffible coincide 
with their duty; that the former might act as a centinel upon the 
latter, and that the very thing which gave men a vote in the legifla- 
ture, fhould fuperintend and fway the exercife of that vote. And 
furely in fo ordaining, they fhewed a more intimate knowledge of 
human nature, and more falutary views, than thofe men who now 
argue, that members will do their duty as well, who have no fuch 
motives of intereft to prompt them to it, whatever they may have 
to the contrary; and that that affembly is, in all points, even to 
taxation itfelf, the fitteft legiflature for America, which bas not an 
inch of American property in the whole ftruéture and formation 
of it. 

«« Having thus cleared to demonftration, I think, the fundamental 
principle ot our government as to this fubjeét, let me advert a little 
to the practice of the conftitution, as it would have been on your 
principle, andas it actually has been. , 

‘« Had the Norman conqueror returned to Normandy, and made 
that the feat of empire, the Norman flates would have been the im- 

rial legiflature. Would he have been entitled, I afk, to tax Eng- 

ith fubjects in his ftates of Normandy ? You will not affirm it. Yet 

might he not fay, “© My Norman ftates made laws for all my 
fubjeéts, when I had no fubjects beyond Normandy; and why 
may they not continue to do fo ftill, though my condition is al- 
tered in that refpe€t? My Norman law has made no dittinéion 
concerning my fubjeéts beyond fea; (for the prince might for- 
get, that till he had fubjeéts beyond fea, no mention of them 
could be expeéted.) I am too moderate to make thefe fubjetts 
beyond fea, dependant on myfelf. They thall be dependant on my 
Norman ftates; and there will be this comfort in it befides, that I 
can do what I pleafe with my Norman ftates, whereas the popular 
afiemblies beyond fea might be lefs manageable.” ‘This fpeech, no 
doubt, would be highly relithed; the Norman ftates would be flat- 
tered; a great majority would vote for the dofirine; the minority 
would be called an Englifh faction and decried; and all would be 
harmony and fatisfation in Ncrmandy. But how would it have gone 
in England? I will anfwer this quettion for you. He mutt have 
conqucied it again, and again, and again. If he were once 
worfted, he would have been undone, and every paufe of bloodfhed 
would have been a renewal of war.” 

In reply to what the Pamphlet-writer advanced refpeéting the con- 
demning the Bofionians uheard, and the nature of Jegal trial, this 
Anfwerer beftows on him the following juft reprehenfion *. 

** With equal humanity in your 60th page, you fay, ‘ if the 
7 : te . 

Boftonians are condemned unheard, it is becaufe there is no need of 
’* asrial. All trial isthe inveftigation of fomething doubtful.’ Your 
ideas of legiflation we had before, and your judicial ideas are as in- 
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tolerable. To fay that a crime’s being notorious, or afferted to be 
notorious, will juitify condemnation unheard, is too infolent an im- 
pofition. Where is the Caligula who would not fay that the guilt of 
the man, or of the province that he wanted to deftroy, was notorious. 
If the aflertion of the tyrant will convert cruelty into juttice, no tyrant 
willever be cruel. But the law of England is fo different from your 
fentiment, that it prefumes every man to be innocent, til! his guilt is 
tried and eftablithed. ‘That is, inftead of condemning unheard, fo 
long as any man is unheard, it acquits him.” 

We thall take leave of this humane and fenfible writer, with his 
lait paragraph, addreffed to the author of the pamphlet. 

‘«* The tumour of your ftile, the infolence of your manners, your 
rawnefs in the great principles of the fubje&t which you treat, and 
your univerfal inaccuracy, or unfairnefs in arguing, are inferior 
confiderations and faults that may be forgiven. But iet it be re-° 
membered at all events, with refpect to this point you confefs, that 
if the Americans are right, it 1s robbery in us, not rebellion in 
them. Now I aik any man, whether on this ftate it is fo clear that 
America is wrong, and that it is not robbery in us, as that we fhould 
lightly run the rifque of becoming murderers alfo ; and murderers of 
our fellow-fubje‘ts into the bargain? Every lover of truth and liberty, 
every honeft and confcientious man will feel this queftion. The fol- 
dier will feel it; the free fubject will feel it: the King and his mi- 
nifters will feel it,” > 


Arr. XIV. The Pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Taxation no Tyranny," candidly 
Confidered, and its Arguments, and its pernicious Doftrines Expofed 
and Refuted. 8vo. 2s. Davis. 

The Rivers haften to mingle their Waters with the Sea ; 
And Monarchies lofe themfelves in defpotic Power. 
Montefquieu—Spirit of Laws.—Vol. I. Book 8. Chap. 17. 

We have here a warm, fpirited and parsicular reply to the famous 
pamphlet in queftion. Me : 

** That ‘ Taxation,’ fays this writer, may de ‘no Tyranny’—is a 
pofition which needs no illuftration. It was referved for a man of 
Doétor J n’s profound learning, and vatt abilities, to inform the 
world of a truth, which none but a Bedlamite could ever controvert. 
He has made ‘ Taxation no Tyranny,’ the title of his laft perfor- 
mance—and I admire his ingenuity in having had recourfe to fu very 
fubtle a ftratagem, to impofé on mankind, by leading them imper- 
ceptibly into the admiffion of his conclufion—that—fce ‘Taxation is 
no Tyranny, the complaints of the Americans aré abfurd. 

“ When men are taxed by a power, which has conffitutionally a 
tight to impofe Taxes on them —to fuppofe them aéts of Tyranny, 
would be ridiculous. When men are taxed by a power, which 
cannot conftitutionally impofe Taxes on them—Taxation #/en becomes 
the greateft Tyranny. Whether or not there is any Tyranny m 
Parliament’s Taxation of America, can only be decided, therefore, 
by candidly confidering its right. 

“* To be enabled to inveftigate this right, it is neceflary we fhould 
neyer be unmindful that a government, whofe bafis is freedom—muk 
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govern by the fpirit of thé conftitution. Though King, Lords and 
Commons, are {upreme, to do juffice—they are not arbitrary to enflave. 
The King is to govern, dy the /aws—and the Legiflature is to enact 
no law, which caa undermine the fundamental pillars by which it is 
Supported.” 

In the courfe of this writer’s deteflion of the pamphleteer’s fophif- 
tries, he takes occafion to enforce this do¢trine, of the fuperiority of 
the conflituticn to the legiflature ; which latter, he might have ob- 
. ferved, conftitutes a part only of civil government. Dr. J. afferts 
that the argument of the advocates for America, ftripped of its 
colours, and turned out naked to the view is no more than this: 
** Liberty is the birth-right of man, and where obedience is com- 
** peiled, there is no liberty. The anfwer is equally fimple. 
** Governinent is neceflary to man, and where obedience is not 
** compelled, there is no government.” 

To this the prefent writer, pertinently as fpiritedly, replies: 

** When men thus abufe the talents received from Heaven, the 
feverity of their punifhments fhould be proportioned as their abilities 
have done mifchief. A dotirine is forced upon us—which we never 
heard.— Words are put into our mouths, which we never uttered, 
We are made to fay that ‘ where obedience is compelled, there is no 
liberty.” We politively deny the doctrine. We fay, that, where 
obedience is compelled, to adts which are incompatible with the confti- 
tution—there is no liberty—We hold that the /pirit of the conftitution is 
PARAMOUNT to King, Lords, and Commons, united—and that if 
ever King, Lords, and Commons, fhould violate Magna Charta, 
from that initant their authority is diflolved—and all delegated 
power reverts to the collective budy of the people—for who/e benefit all 
government was ordained. Let people take care how they deny this 
doétrine—for zo this dodrine the prefent King owes hiscrown. Jf the 
people had not conftitutionally refumed the reins of government at 
the Revolution—Charles Stuart—the popith Pretender—would this 
moment have been the defpotick tyrant of Britain.” 

Without adopting the feverity of this writer’s reprehenfions of the 
pamphlet-writer as a Tory and a Jacobite, we cannot help reminding 
him that the dogtrine adopted by Dr. J. is that of the moft celebrated 
lawyer of the prefent age. Blackftone, {peaking of the power of 
Parliament, exprefsly fays, ‘‘ It can change and create afrefh even 
** the Conttitution of the Kingdom and of Parliaments themfelves *.” 
With deference however, to fo great a lawyer, this aflertion-may be 
denied with great appearance of truth. It may be faid to involve a 
contradiétion in terms. What the power of parliament can create it 
can certainly annihilate; in which cafe, it might make an aét to 
diffolve itfelf and prevent a new one’s being chofen, But this 
it c.nnot poflibly do, as the prohibition of chufing a new parlia- 
ment, woud be null and void, as the ineffeQual decree of a non- 
entity, the unobligatory act of a power no longer exiiting. Should 
the Legflative power be annihilated, its aéts could no longer be in 
force: the Executive would become the whole and fole power of 


# Sec his Commentaries on the Laws of England, fourth Edition, Quarto, Vol. I 
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civil polity, and its «will only the /aw. Add to this, that Judge 
Blackftone’s argument may be called a felo de fe, -In treating of the 
crigin of the feveral forms of government, he fays, 

© How the feveral forms of government we now fee in the world 
at frit a€tually began, is matter of great ancertainty, and has oce 
cafioned infinite diiputes. It is not my bufinefs or intention to enter 
intoany of them. However they began, or by what right foever 
they fubfift, there is and mutt be in all of them a jupreme, irrefiftible, 
abfolute, uncontrolled authority, in which the jura fummi imp(Viiy OF 
the rights of fovereignty, refide. And this authority is placed in 
thofe hands, wherein (according to the opinion of the founders. of 
fuch refpeétive ftates, either exprefsly given, or collected from their 
tacit approbation) the qualities requilite for fupremacy, wifdom, 
wodnefs, and power, are the moft likely to be found. 

‘ The political writers of antiquity will not allow more than three 
regular forms of government ; the firft, when the fovereign power is 
lodged in an aggregate affembly, confifting of all the members of a 
community, which is called a democracy; the fecond, when it is 
lodged in a council, compofed of feleé&t members, and then it is ftiled 
an ariftocracy ; the laft, when it is entrufted in the hands of a fingle 
perfon, and then it takes the name of a monarchy. All other 
fpecies of government, they fay, are either corruptions of, or ree 
ducible to, thefe three. 

‘ By the fovereign power, as was before obferved, is meant the 
making of laws; for wherever that power refides, ali others mutt 
conform to, and be directed by it, whatever appearance the outward 
form and adminiftration of the goverment may put on. For it is 
at any time in the option of the Jegiflature to alter that form and 
adminiftration by a new edict or rule, and to put the executicn of 
the laws into whatever hands it pleafes: and all the ether powers of 
the ftate muft obey the legiflative power in the execution of their 
feveral funétions, or elfe the conftitution is at an end.’ 

On this paffage it may be obferved, that the learned writer con- 
founds thofe particular jorms of government, which may be altered 
by new and eccafional laws, with the general principles of the; 
conftitution, founded on ancient and conftant cuttom; which late 
ter, while the fame conftitution fubfifs, are as immutable as the 
laws of the Medes and Perfians. He fays the fovercign authority is 
placed in particular hands. Pieced! By whom? Certainly by thofe 
who pofleffed it. Was fuch aright of poffefiion veflled in, or at- 
tached to the opinion of the founders o7 legiflators of any particular 
fate ? Or granting it was, muft not the conilitution of a ftate be 
confantly fupported as well as at firft sounded. Whence then the fupport- 
ing power ? Whence indeed but in the fovereign will of the whole 
people ? It is this, as Rouffeau jufily obferves, that conftitutes the 
fovereign power: which it may g/ace in any hand, to be exerted 
many manner agreeable to itfelf. The “forms of government may, 
of courfe,: be fometimes conflitutionally altered without impairing, 
the conititution itfelf. There exift different, modern, political con- 
flitutions, that rank under one and the fame fpecies of government, 
of which the writers of antiquity, will not allow more than the three 
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regular forms, he mentions. In England, in particular, though a 
monarchial government, the conftitution differs from that of every 
other monarchy. One part of the legiflative body is, by the coniti- 
tution axnually eleftive ; though now, by a flagrant breach of that 
conftitution, feptennially fo, Yet ftill it is eletive. The Commons 
of England are delegates of the people at large: their power is 
derived from their conftituents. Can a delegated power reflrain the 
power that delegated it. ‘This would be imputing to the principal 
lefs authority than to his deputy, who has confeffedly none but what 
he receives from his principal. The reprefentatives of a whole people 
are certainly invefted with the power to make laws, binding on in- 
dividuals, but they can conftitutionally make none to bind or reftrain 
the whole body of their eleétors. If they could, they might, as 
before obferved, take away their very right of eletion ; that is, they 
would have the power to deftroy that by which they themfelves 
exift. If this be not a redudio ad abfurdum, we leave the pamphlet- 
writer as well as the judge, to deteé& the paralogifm. One word 
more however with the latter. He fays, ' 

‘It muft be owned that Mr. Locke*, and other theoretical writers, 
have held, that ‘‘ there remains ftill inherent in the people a fu- 
** preme power to remove or alter the legiflative, when they find the 
** legiflative aét contrary to the truft repofed in them: for when 
** fuch traft is abufed, it is thereby forfeited, and devolves to thofe 
** who gave it.” But however juft this conclufion may be in theory, 
we cannot adopt it, nor argue from it, under any difpenfation of go- 
vernment at prefent actually exifting, For this devolution of power, 
to the people at large, includes in it a diffolution of the whole form of 
government eftablifhed by that people; reduces all the members to 
their original ftate of equality ; and, by annihilating the fovereign 
power, repeals all pofitive laws whatfoever before enatted. No 
human laws will therefore fuppofe a cafe, which at once mutt deftroy 
all law, and compel men to build afrefh upon a new foundation ; 
nor will they make provifion for fo defperate an event, as mutt 
render all legal provifions ineffe&tual. So long therefore as the Englith 
conflitution lafts, we may venture to affirm, that the power of par 
liament is abfolute and without controul +.’ 

But what is all this to prove, except as above-hinted, that this 
great lawyer has confounded particular forms and ocgafional di/pen/a- 
fions of government, with the general principles and lafting rules of 
civil polity ? Mr. Locke is right, nor would the reduction of all 
the members of a ftate to their original equality, though it re- 
pealed all pofitive and particular laws before .in being, annihilate 
an iota of the Sovereign power; which would ftill fubfift in the 
people, who might p/ace it again in any particular hands and under 
fuch reftrictions and regulations as it might judge proper. The 
Legiflative authority is only a delegation of the Sovereign power : 
and though no human Legiflators may chufe to fuppofe a.cafe, in 
which they muft be annihilated and their laws repealed, the peo- 
ple at large may chufe to put fuch a cafe, nor find perhaps the ap- 
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plication dificult. Again; to fay that “fo long as the Englith 
conititution lafts, we may venture to affirm the power of parliament 
is abfolute and without controul ;” after having advanced that 
«+ {ach power may annihilate even the conttitution atfelf,” is only to 
fay that great men may fometimes venture to talk nonfenfe, 

But, begging our author’s pardon for this digreflion, we return 
to his pamphlet of which we take our leave with one more quo- 
tation. 

As Tories have forced us into a fituation which threatens fhip- 
wreck—it cannot be wondered that Jacobites applaud the helms-men. 
True to the interefts of their ftaunch friends, they fight their battles 
—~they vindicate the moft deftructive meafures. A profeffed Jacobite 
becomes the champion of an adminiftration, chofen by a king of the 
Brunfwick line!—Dr. J n approves of his government—pretends 
a zeal for the rights of a monarch, whofe title to the crown, Je re- 
probates ! 

“‘ When men of ability with to deceive, nothing can be more eafy, 
They mifreprefent facts—ftate erroneoutly their adverfary’s argu- 
ments, in order to confute what was sever alledged—that they may 
form conclutions fuitable to their purpofe. In Doctor J n’s 
Political Works, we find numerous inflances of thefe arts. It would 
be endlefs to mark them—their repetitions are fo frequent. Let me 
therefore beg, once for all, that the world will read him, «with an 
eye to the detection of his Jefuitical delufions.” 


Art. XV. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable Lord Camden, on the 
Bill for retraining the Trade and Fifbery of the four Provinces of 
New England, 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 

A polite and plaufible remonftrance againft Lord Camden’s Speech 
on the bill above-mentioned. There is little force of argument, 
however, in what is advanced ; and, if there were, it comes too late 
to be effectual. A. fpecimen of the wsiter’s moderating fpirit and 
fuothing ftile, is exhibited in the following fhort paragraph. 

“ It behoves thofe, who contemplate the fubverfion of the go- 
vernment under which they live, to confider, not only the juftice of 
their caufe, but the probability of its execution: for, however the 
fuccefsful oppofition of a nation to. a bigotted tyrant, becomes a 
happy revolution ; yet a partial and unfuccetsful refillaiice togovern- 
ment is at beft an unfortunate rebellion. 

“ Athens and Rome are now no more; and fuch is the condi- 
tion of humanity, that whatever is human mutt perifh. The faireft 
feats of fcience, the nobleft monuments of art, have mouldered under 
the hand of time, and left nothing but a melancholy ruin to mark 
their fituation. ‘When the fatal revolution is completed, a period 
muft be put to thé grandeur of Britain; and that empire, which is 
unconfined by fpace, muft be circumfcribed by time, But, till 
then, my Lord, he merits beft of his country, who, adopting the 
expiring with of father Paul,’ does moft to procraltinate the period of 
declenfion, and attempts to extend to ayes the profperity of the 
empse,” e ° ° 
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To thefe conciliating paflages we fha!l fubjoin, in taking out 
prefent leave of the fubje-t, the wifh which General Gage fo well 
exprefied *, and which we as heartily adopt; ‘* I ardently with, that 
the common enemies to both countries may fee to their difappoint- 
ment, that thefe difpetes between the mother-country and the 
colonies, have terminated like the quarrels of lovers, and encreafed 
the affection which they ought to bear to each other.” 


Arr. XVI. Religious and civil Liberty, a Thankfgiving Difcourfe. 
Preached Dec. 15. 1774. Being the Day recommended by the Pro- 
vincial Congre/s; and afterwards at the Bofton Lecture. By Wils 
liam Gordon, Paftor of the Third Church at Roabury.—Bofton, 
printed: London, re-printed. vo. 6d. Dilly. 

When pulpit drum ecclefiaitic 
Was beat with fiit, inftead of a flick. HvupIsras. 

Then ufed the fanaticks of O/d England to mount the pnIpit or get 
into the tub, to blow the trumpet of fedition; as appears to be now 
the cafe with thofe of New England. Thatthe political breath which 
inflated the cheeks of thefe religious trumpeters, was in both cafes 
foul enouch to difguft and opprefs the lungs of thofe who withed to 
enjoy the free air of liberty, is not to be doubted: but, if we reflect 
a moment on propriety of character, we muft acknowledge the ab- 
furdity df behaviour in thofe, who, being enlifted under the banners 
of him, whoie kingdom is not of this world, fhould fo far miftake the 
duty of the church militant, as to prefer the caufe of an heavenly 
Maiter to that of an earthly one, the fervice of God for that of 
Mammon. 

Our Preacher, indeed, admits that ‘* the pulpit is devoted, in 
general, to more important purpofes, than the fate of kingdoms, or 
the civil rights of human nature; being intended to recover men from 
the flavery of fin and Satan—to point out their efcape from future 
mifery, through faith in a crucified Jefus——and to affift them in their 
preparations for an eternal bleffednefs : but fill, there are {pecial times 
and feafons when it may treat of politics. And furely, if it is allow- 
able for fome who occupy it, by preaching up the doctrines of non- 
refittance and paffive obedience, to vilify the principies, and to fap 
the foundations of that glorious revolution, which exalted the houle 
of Hanover to the Britith throne; it ought to be no tranfgreffion in 
others, nor be conftrued into a want of loyalty, to {peak confiftently 
with thote approved tenets, that have made George the Third, the 
fir of European fovereigns, who otherwife, with all his perfonal 
virtues, might have livec an obfcure Eleétor.” 

That there is much virtue in your 1F, as the clown fays in the 
play, we readily admit: but if what, our Preacher fuppofes to be 
allowable, be not allowed, what becomes of his inference ? The mal- 
practices of one party are no juftification of the like praétices in the 
other. We have, for our cwn part, alfo, too much veneration for 
the facred function of a divine, to fee it, with any patience, pro- 
flituted to the purpofes of party. How muft every man, who pof- 


* Jn his Letters to the Hon. Payton Randolph. 
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fefles either the leaft {park of {piritual pride, or the flighteft tinture 
of Chrittian humility, abominate thefe pulpit-politicians ? How dif- 
ferent their conduct from that of the primitive preachers of the gofpel! 
The great apoltle of the Gentiles recommended ‘ obedience to the 

wers that be” almoft without reftridion. How unworthy ¢écir 
conduct that of their great Mafter! Our Saviour, when atked if it 
was lawful to pay tribute to Cafar (a point probably as doubttul then 
with the Jews, as paying taxes to George the Third is now with the 
Americans) replied, ** Give unto Cefar the things that are Czfar’s, 
and unto God the things that are of God.” 

Does not this diflimularity of behaviour in our Boftonian pattors 
tend to confirm what the Preacher himfelf advances in the 19th page 
of the prefent Difcourfe; ** That though the appearances of reli- 
gion among this people, are great and many, yet it is to be feared, 
that real religian is fearce, that the power of godlinefs is rare, and 
that while there is much outward fhow of refpect to the Deity, there 
is but little inward, heart-conformity to him.” 

Not that by cenfuring this difcourfe we mean to reprehend the 
Americans for exerting themfelves in defence of their civil and reli- 
gious liberty, or pretend to decide on the merits of their arguments 
againt taxation; but we think the pulpit by no means a proper 
place for their difcuffion, or that fuch difcuffion is the proper em- 
ploymeat of a congregation of Chriftians, met together to worihip 
God. 


Art. XVII. A Charge to the Clergy of the Peculiars, belonging to the 
Dean and Chapter of Litchfield*, given at Bakewell, April 23, 1774. 
By Thomas Seward, Canon-refidentiary of Litchfield. sto. 1% 
Longman. 


The reader may perhaps think it ftrange that we clafs the prefent 
pamphlet under the head of politics : but he fhould remember there 
is ecclefiaftical as well as civil policy, and that religion has often as 
little to do with the one as juftice with the other. We donot mean, 
in faying this, to caft any depreciating reflection either on the per- 
formance or its Author. The work itfelf favours ftrongly of ortho- 
dox divinity, and the writer of it reafons in a manner confiftent 
with the dignity of a divine. We muft own, neverthelefs, that 
there appears in fome of his arguments more of modern Jefuitical 
refinement, than of primitive Apoftolic fimplicity. Not that the 
wifdom otf the ferpent is incompatible with the innocence of the 
dove; on the contrary, when they are conjoined in thofe, who are 
commanded to adopt both, we cannot help admiring as well as ap- 
proving the prudential effect of fo prudent and laudable an alliance. 
Mr. Seward’s account of his own Charge, in his prefixed Addrefs to 
Sir William Meredith, will give our readers an idea of the intimate 
union between religion and politics, that prevails through the whole 
of this publication. 


* OF the publication of this pamphlet we gave notice, in our lift, for March, 
under the advertifed title of The dangerous Confequences of abolifbirg our Articles and Lie 
turgy, Se. See Art. 32. p. 243. ‘ 
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** No attempt is here made to afcertain the bounds of ecclefiaftie 
or civil dominion; what authoritative or coercive powers may be 
fafely entrufted to the governors of any church, and what fhare of 
private liberty and property each individual ought to refign for the 
public yood, might fill libraries with difputation ; and will appear 
as different as are the inftitutions, educations, manners, prejudices, 
paffions, and tempers of mankind. ‘Till fome compromile is made 
im any nation, all is generally confufion and civil war. But when, 
by the prevalence of one party over all the reft, a tolerably rational 
compact is fermed, and has been improved and matured by a length 
of ages; an atrempt to break its fundamental articles, is an attempt 
to plunge the nation back into riot and anarchy. For inftance, had 
the petitioners prevailed, and the foundations of our church been catt 
down, think, Sir, what concuffions of frantic fury would ravage the 
land, from fuch numbers of fects being let loofe at once to combat 
for empire? Atheifts, Deifts, Socinians, Arians, Independents, 
Methodifts, Moravians, Papifts, Levellers, Calvinifts, Epifcopalians, 
and Anti Epifcopalians, Trinitarians and Anti-Trinitarians, Litur- 
giits and Anti-Liturgiits, &c. &c. &c.? Will it not be like the 
burfting of Eolus’s cavein Virgil ; when religious hurricanes 

velut agmine fafo 
Qua data porta ruunt, et terras turbine perflant ? 

*¢ There needs no fpirit of prophefy to furetel, that the moft 
enthofiaftic fects, as moft violent, would firft gain the afcendeney, as 
they did formerly in Germany, Holland, and England, till their 
tyranny, hypocrify, and canting nonfenfe, made all men of fenfe 
combine againft them. ‘The Petition which you, Sir William, have 
patronized, feems big with thefe evils; and, if granted in its full 
extent, would probably give birth to them all, You cannot furely 
think that there is no probability of fuch confequences; and even 
any degree of it fhould check a citizen and fenator from wifhing his 
country to run the hazard of fuch ruin. 

** Mott of us, I believe, readily allow many faults and blemishes 
in our liturgy and articles, ob/oletene/s and lowne/s of language, obfcu- 
rities, and, as is generally fuppofed, fome intended ambiguities in 
the latter, benevolently indeed but injudicioufly meant to avoid ex- 
cluding either conditional or atjolute Predeftinarians. But if this 
was the intent, what need of any article relative to them? This 
perhaps every rational clergyman would with to be annulled, and 
many other things amended, fo that effential do@rines remain in- 
violate.” 

Of Mr. Seward’s manner, of addreffing his clerical brethren, the 
following fpecimen affords an inftance of fhrewdnefs, if it fhould not 
be admiited to be ftri€tly ingenuous, 

“* You all know that there is an affociation of feveral clergymen, 
who have petitioned the parliament for an utter abolition of all articles, 
creea’s, and formularies, by which they certainly mean all forms of 
prayer, adminiftration of the facraments, and every part of our 
hturgy, or of any other liturgy whatever, which have, fay they, or 
may be formed by human device, or impofed by human authority: and 
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they bumbly fuggeft the abjolute inconfiftency of them with the conftitution 

a Protefant church*. A petition and fuggeltion as humble as 
it would have been to have requefted the legiilature to deftroy and 
annihilate all the common and fratute laws of the realm, as utterly 
inconfiftent with the conftitution of a free fate; as tyrannical impo- 
fitions on the confciences of men, who had both the moral fenje of 
good and evil, and alfo the revealed laws of God, to guide and direct 
them. Keep the dreadful coanjfequences of fuch a fcheme out of fight, 
and as many plaufible arguments might be produced in defence of 
fuch a petition as have been invented to ju ftify the former. For as 
the grant of the one would utterly fubvert the civil government, and 
bring on anarchy, and confulion ; fo the fuccefs of the other would 
entirely deftroy our wational, our maternal church; that church 
which has long been the ftrongeft bulwark both of Protefantifm 
againit Popery, and of Chriftianity itfélf againff Deifm and Atheijm: 
it would blow up all her legal fortreffes, break down the gates of her 
temples, and open her defes and pulpits to every here/y exiltent or pof- 
fible, and even to the groffeft blafphemies againit God and his 
Chrift, that the followers of a Hobbes, of a Woolffon, or a Mande- 
vil, could invent and utter. For what guard, what defence do 
thefe petitioners offer inftead of the articles and liturgy, which may 
exclude the moft viruleat Heretics, or even Fews or Turks, from 
taking orders in our church, from being conitituted our priefts and 
bithops, and becoming the paftors and teachers of the people ?— 
Why, they offer to fign their affent to the ¢ruth of the holy /criptures. 
I will not infift upon the abfurdity of firlt protefing againft all articles 
whatever, as they do in the ftrongeft terms, and then declaring that 
they were willing to fubfcribe what cannot be done without an article 
devifed and impofed by human authority. But, omitting this grofs in- 
confiftency, let us confider how very lax and indefinise the words are. 
Holy feriptures ¢ mean no more than ely writings ; and though Chrif- 
tians appropriate them to the books of the O/d and New Teflament, 
all others may affix their meaning to whatever writings and books they 
mot approve: if verfed in the philofophic deGrines of ancient Greece 
and Rome, which many of our modern champions of infidelity feem 
evidently to prefer to what we call holy feriptures, they may mean the 
doftrines of the diaine Socrates, as exhibited by his excellent pupils 
the divine Plato and the learned Xenophon. ‘Yhey may mean the doc- 
trines of the divine Stoics, which could raife men above the acknow- 
ledgement of pain being an evil. They may mean even the /acred 
Atheifm of Epicurus himfelf, whofe followers extol his writings as 
far fuperior to all human compofitions, as the works of a God, and 
not of aman. In the fame manner, could we fuppofe an Englith- 
man to be a believer in Mahomet, he might readily fubfcribe his 
belief in the holy feripeures, and mean the {criptures of his Prophet’s 
Coran, or, as it is ufually called, the Alcoran. Again, what thould 


* See a Paper dated Feathers Tavern, Dec. 3. 1773- 

+ Dr. Balguy faid in his Charge, that fubferibing tbe feriptures was norbing. This 
‘nguarded expreffion gave offence to many, and an occafion of triumph to the 
Monthly Reviewers. The explanation here, which was undoubtedly meant, fully 
slgars it from all objection, 
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hinder a religious Yew from being ordained a preacher in our church, 
who might give an unreferved affent to all the books of the Old 
Teftament ; which perhaps is more than many, who call themfelves 
Chriftians, would do. And I am fully perfuaded, that there is not an 
article of the whole thirty-nine, which many of the Diffenters, or of 
thefe clerical petitioners, would be more unwilling to fign than the 
fixth, which contains the names of thofe canonical books which our 
church believes to be the holy feriptures. And, if no article is to 
aicertain what fcriptures are holy, then, as we before obferved, a 
man without a falfity may fubfcribe the words, and mean whatever 
books or writings he pleates.” 

Our Author, however, does not ground his plea on this equivo- 
cation, but proceeds on the fuppefition that the petitioning gentle- 
men mean in general, by the Holy Scriptures, the Old and New 
Teftament. He juftly remarks, neverthelefs, that, admitting this, 
they referve to themielves a full power, not only of interpreting any 
of the Scriptures according to any fyftem, how abiurd foever, 

ut alfo that of di/carding as unjcriptural any books, or any chapter 
or verfes of thofe books of our bible, which happer not to coincide 
with their opinions, 

“« It is generally indeed believed, fays Mr. Seward, that thefe peti- 
tioners againf the articles differ from our church in thofe very fundas 
mental doélrincs, the divinity of oxr Saviour, and the redemption of man- 
hind by the merits of bis death, Avclergyman in a neighbouring diocefe 
has lately declared his difbelief of thefe, and has charged the church 
with idolatry, for addrefling fo large or even any part of her prayers 
to Chrift; and if Chrift be not partaker of the divine nature, we agree 
with him, that our whole Liturgy is full of the grofift and ab/jurdeft ida- 
latry; and this gentleman acted honeitly and conftientioufly in giv- 
ing up his ecclefiaftical preferment, and quitting a church from 
which he differs in its mof effential doGrines, For whoever difbelieves 
Chrift to be our merciful Redeemer, our Lord, and our God, muft 
be a hypocrite indeed, if he pretends to read’and offer up the prayers 
of the church, which in moft of the colleé?s, and in‘almolt every verficle 
of the litany, im particular, are addrefled to him as God: So that the 
Petitioners intend a total demolition of the /iturgy as well as the 
articles, which are fo perfectly at union with each other, that the 
deftruétion of either muft néceffarily imply the ruin of both. If 
therefore we cannot prove the divinity of our Saviour to be the great 
corner-fione of the gofpel, as well as of our church, then is that 
church built on fand and ftubble, and deferves, what the Petitioners 
wifh it, to be overturned from its very foundation.” 

The remainder of our Author’s difcourfe contains therefore a de- 
fence of the divinity of our Saviour: in aid-of which defence, he has 
called in the affiftance of a poftfcript; which, as a celebrated 
writer obferves of the poftfeript in the epiftolary correfpondence of 
the Ladies, is more to the point than the Charge itfelf. The two- 
fold nature of the Meffiah might, as he truly obferves, employ a large 
differtation ; and even the largeft differtation be too {mall to com- 
prehend fo great a myftery. The reafon why difbelievers do not 
comprehend that myftery, is thus given by our Author in his con 
cluding paragraph. “ 

4 “ The 
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« The humility inculeated in the gofpel is, we are perfuaded, the 
chief thing neceflary to the belief of its mytleries, But while we 
refute our aflent to any truth which we cannot comprehend the 
whole of, which we cannot do of the fmalleit being in the world ; 
while we confound things which are above our fenfes, with thofe 
which abfojutely contradi&t them; this great myftery muft be a 
ftumbling-block. I will conclude this potticript with a fact, which 
was pubiifhed in a Magazine a few years fince, and which I happen 
to know the truth of. An Englith gentleman was faying toa learned 
and worthy Scotch nobleman, that he feared the clergy of the church 
of Scotland were ftrangely alienated from the faith of their fore- 
fathers ; that Socinianifm feemed to have made great progre!s amon gt 
them, and had driven many of them, as he had heard, into very 
{ceptical principles, if not into abfolute infidelity, Sir, fays the 
nobleman, I doubt there is too much foundation for the reports you 
have heard. I was lately in company with avery eminent preacher, 
and an elegant feholar; who faid, My Lord, I have taken, I believe, 
more pains than moft men in the ftudy of the feriptures ; and I will 
freely own to you, that what is called the orthodex faith, the di- 
vine nature of Chrift, and the redemption of the world by his fa- 
crifice, is the only fyftem by which I can make the fcriptures confiftent 
with themfelves. But yet I do not, I cannot, believe it. If every 
one would be equally ingenuous in the interprétation of the {criptures 
with this gentleman, and own the fole motive of his unbelief, much 
controverly might be {pared.” 
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Art. XVIII. Suicide, an Elegy. 4to. 18. Ridley. 


If the abfurdity and impiety, of the act of fuicide itfelf, be not 
fufficient to deter frantic mortals from rufhing unprepared into the 
prefence of their Maker, and braving the terrours of his juftice, 
we fear: that nothing, the ableft writer, whether in verfe or profe, 
is capable of faying, will awaken them to reflection and excite the 
horrour, which all reafonabie Beings muft feel for fo unnatural a 
crime. At atime, however, when the almoft-daily commiffion of it 
affords fhocking matter for our public prints, we cannot with to dif- 
countenance the flighteft remedy that may be offered againft fo def- 
perate an evil. Of the moral fentiments, as well as poetical abilities, 
of this Elegiaft, the followiug ftanzas may be thought a fufficient 
{pecimen. 

If yet, beyond the mifery of want, 
A longer life, ye gracious Pow’rs! to give 
*Tis your high will; altho’ fevere the grant, 
We ought, in duty bound, to ftrive to live. 


Tho’ Penury, with all her rueful train, 
Our daily lives with icy hand purfue, 

*Tis ours to bear, not impioufly complain 
Of what your wifdom thinks it beft to do: 
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For faults committed we may juftly fear 
Some ftroke of vengeance from an angry God t 
Correétion fure befpeaks a Parent’s care— 
Who loves the child muft fometimes ufe the rod. 
The voice of Reafon fpeaks this facred truth, 
Let foolith Atheifts argue as they feel; 
Then why, with defp’rate hand, fhall fev’rith Youtl 
Point to his coward heart the murd’ring fteel ? 
What's left of life does no affection claim ? 
No public virtue, or no private tic? 
Can neither prompt thee to a nobler fame, 
Thy country’s danger, or a parent's figh? 
Can no ambition ftay thy fell refolve? 
See where, on foreign fhores, perpetual fights 
In War's wild wafte, a nation’s peace involve ! 
There join thy country’s friends, and claim her rights 
There drink a bold oblivion of thy pains, 
Nor lofe the chance of dying with applaufe ; 
The lazy drops, now loit’ring in thy veins, 
Will flow with honor in a country’s caufe: 
And furely this, a nobler part to fill, 
Than on thyfelf to ftrike a daftard blows 
If frantic Paffion whifpers thee to kill, 
Speed its wild fpirit on Religion’s foe. 
The eafy a&t, which no refiftance meets, 
Claims not the loweft niche in Honor’s fanet 
Her trump thofe gallant heroes only greets, 
Who jhe oppofe, and by oppoling, gain. 
In the cold bofom of an early tomb 
Our pains and paflions never find relief ; 
Then why fo anxious for a world to come, 
Where the wrung foul muft live in endlefs gricf ? 
What tho’ but dimly thines this morning's fun, 
And clouds deep-hanging blur the face of day, 
Why the fetfcowl? When this day’s courfe is run, 
He'll gild to-morrow’s eaft with tints more gay : 
Now in thefe clouds, which Nature’s féenes deformy 
We fee fome profpe& of a brighter fky ; 
‘The diftant fun, which glimmers thro’ the ftorm, 
Foretells to Reafon that a calm is nigh, 


Art. XIX. The Silver Tail, a Tale: in ttvo heroic Epiftles, from Mri 
* S——z, of the Exchequer to Signora A**7**c; with Signora 

A**j** 0's Anfwer to Mr. § %. 4tO. IS. Bladon, 

It is obferved, by the Spectator, on the volatility and verfatility of 
Wit, that there are jokes calculated for particular times and places ; 
fome, for inftance, for the morning, that would be ho jokes at night $ 
others that will pafs curreng at Hyde-park-corher, at the Royal Ex- 
change or at Wapping, which would lofe their effect, if inter- 
changeably hazarded without difcrimination of time and. place. The 
obfervation might have been carried ftill farther, and applied to per- 
fons as well as times and places. A man with a duty back is wit 
tily ftiled my Lord, and the jefts that have pafléd on the humorous 

incident 
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incident of Mr. Timbertoe’s having loft his leg, has exhaufted even 
the merriment of our modern Ariftophanes. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, ifa lady, as unfortunate as the old woman in Candide, thould 
have dexteroutly fupplied her lofs by a fuccedaneum of ‘filver, or the 
fingularity of the circumftance fhould excite the cacoethes feribendi, 
with which the age is infected, and give birth to a poetic tale. As 
the poetry of the piece, however, does not foar above the fubjeét, we 
hall leave the bard immerfed in the profundity of the bathos to which 
he has defcended. 


Agr. XX. The Mufes and Graces on a Vifit to Grofvenor-/quare, bein 
a Colleion of original Songs, fung by the Maflers at Mrs. Crewe's 
elegant Ball. Tue/day March 21, 1775. 8vo. 18. Bew. 


Thefe ballads, it feems, were written by Lady Craven, Mrs.. 
Crewe, Sir Charles Bingham, and Caleb Whiteford, Efq;—There 
is fome wit and fome {prightlinefs in thefe little productions, of 
which the following may ferve as a fample. 


To the tune of * Pufb about the brifk bowl.” 
Ye vot’ries of pleafure, fo frolick and gay, 
To whom fullen care is unknown ; 
To mafking and revels fair Crewe points the ways 
And teaches you here the Bon Ton. 
Bon Ton, &c. 
Here — difplays her high plumes to our view, 
Here all her bright feathers are fhown ; 
Tho’ none of them wave on the treffes of Crewe, 
Yet the to each heart gives the Ton. 


See Devonthire nodding her plumes in the air ! 
From Venus the’s borrow’d her zone : 

With wonder and rapture to gaze on the fair, 
Ev'ry fenfe mutt confefs is Bon Ton. 


The blufhes of Hebe in Craven difplay'd 


More frefh than the rofe that’s juft blown : 
Her frolicks and whimfies fo pleafing are made, 


They quickly become the Bon Ton. 


On Sefton and Bouverie who feafts his fond eye, 
Will foon find his heart not his own : 

To conquer his paffion, ah! why fhould he try? 
To love them, he’ll find is Bon Ton. ; 


Tf lips vermeil-tin€tur’d, and teeth iv’ry white, 
Excite in your breaft a foft moan; 

Of Stanhope and Barrymore fly from the fight— 
Refufals with them are Bon Ton. 

Who Pembroke and Jerfey unmov'd ¢an behold, 
Mutt fure be as dull as a drone: 

To thefe his foft paffion none dare to unfold-~ 
There filence in love is Bon Ton. 


The peevith old prude, who our paftime decries, 
And ¢ants out her {pleen with a groan ; 

Such folly we'll pity, fuch cenfure defpifee< 
To fcornm her thall be — Ton. 
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Philofopbic Venus. —The School- Bog: 


No lolling, nto yawning, no drowfy ennui, 
No heart cold and hard as a ftone; 

Thefe modifh infirmities here you tha'n’t fee, 
They here cannot be the Bon Ton, - 

Here Fathion with Reafon for once hall unite, 
And Wit fhall attend at her throne ; 

True tafte thall embellith the feaft of this night, 
And, fummon’d by Crewe,—give the Tux. 


Arr. XXI. Philofophic Venus, an Ethie Epiftle. Addrefed to a young 
Nobkeman with Notes and Illuffrations. 


At cum ratione infanias.s TERENCE. 4to. 1s. 6d. Bew. 


It is with extreme regret that we find ourfelves obliged, as im- 
partial Reviewers, to do juftice to the /iterary talents of any writer, 
when we fee them fo egregioufly mifemployed as are thofe of the 
Author of the prefent Epiftle. It would, on the other hand, be with 
proportional pleafure we fhould record our admiration of the efforts of 
a truly-poetical genius, when properly direéted and exerted in a 
manner becoming the difplay of fo precious a gift ; , 

The only quotation, we can venture to make from this poem, is 
the following illuftration of the principle, on which the rigid Cato 
and Horace recomended the ftews. 


When calm réfiefion, in unbufied hour, 
Full on ourfelves direéts the mental pow’r : 
’Tis then fome joy to view no wretched maid, 
To ill feduc’d, to infamy betray’d. 
No haplefs orphan, ever doom’d to fhare 
The want unpitied of a parent’s care ; 
Nurtur’d in woe and villainy betimes, 
‘Then drag’d to Tyburn for a father’s crimes. 
No ghaftly fpectre from the filent tomb 
Upbraid thy falfehood in the midnight gloom : 
Nor hoary parent, at the hour of death, 
Imploring vengeance with his lateft breath. 
Clear from thee ills, with confcious virtue fraught, 
The mind enjoys a luxury of thought ; 
Courts the calm hour which virtuous fcenes can fhow, 
And former raptures new delights beftow. 
Thus mark’d the line on one fide ; now beware 
Left future joys alone engrofs thy care ; 
Nor let the tempting profpetts thefe difplay, 
Steal the fecure enjoyment of to-day ; 
The prefent hour is all we really boatt, 
Unwife the man who lets that ail be loft. 
As lott'ry gamefters facrifice in vain, 
A certain lofs for a precarious gain. 
The paft refle&tion and the future views, 
The wife receives, #he fool alone purfues ; 
Yon hoarding wretch who ftarves this day in forrow, 
Dies e’er the feaft be ready for to-morrow. 
Then while thou may’ft, let mirth unclouded thine, 
And fprinkle Cupid’s wings with rofy wine. 





The School-Boy;—The Exhibition of Painting. 295 
One fimple rule will mark the devious way, 

uft that to-morrow may not curfe to-day. 
Thus fhall thy bliffes permanently laft ; 
Thus every future joy exceed the paft. 


Art. XXII. The School-Boy: A Poem. In Imitation of Philips’s 
Splendid Shilling. 4t0. 18. Oxford, Fletcher.—London, Kearfley. 
This is not a bad imitation of Philips’s poem; the fubjeét, how- 

ever, afforded, in our opinion, a greater variety of aétion than the 

Author has gone into, and which we were induced to expect from 

the motto, multa tulit, fecitgue puer. The clofing of the fimile, ap- 

lied to the puerile combats of the little heroes of contending fchools- 

is not ill-imagined, and the ftrength of poetic nuthbers alfo gives room 
tothink the Author, capable of treating a more manly fubject with 
more mafterly fuccefs. _ 

*¢ Thus when rebellion fhook the thrones of heay’n, 

And all th’ eternal powers in battle met, 

High o’er the reft with vaft gigantic ftrides, 

The godlike leaders, on th’ embattled plain, 

Came tow’ring, breathing forth revenge and fate; 

Nor lefs terrific join’d the inferior hofts, 

Of angel warriors, when encount’ring hills, 

Tore the rent concave,—flafhing with the blaze 

Of fiery arms, and lightnings, not of Jove ; 

All heav’n refounded, and th’ aftonifh’d deeps 

Of Chaos bellow’d with the monftrous roar.” » 


Ant. XXIII. The Exdibition of Painting, a Poem. Addrefd io the 
Ladies, 4to. 1s. Williams. 

«“ When wintry frofts, and ftorms give way ; 

d gentle, vernal breezes play : 
When woods, and plains, and forefts wear 
The liv’ry of the mp ning year ; 
And Flora’s earlieft gifts, befpread 
With mingled dyes their flow’ry bed ¢ 
When the foft tenants of the pray, 
With thriller notes falute the day ; 
And Nature’s univerfal voice, 
Bids in the eee warmth rejoice : 
From the full town in crowds pours out 
The giddy, pleafure-ficken'd rout. 
Plays, op’sas, concerts, charm fio more. 
The fcene is clos’d—their reign is o'er,” 

** And yet, fays the Post, (for fuch we may prefume to call the 
the author of a Poem) 
—— "twere pity now to fly 
The town, while for the curious eye 
Remains one pleafure yet in ftore: 
Perhaps, worth all you've feen before 
For now (to crown your annual cheer, 
And clofe th’ amufements of the year) 
The Arts fuperbly raife the head ; 
And op’ning — fpread 
a 
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Their beft produttions fair to fight, 
T’ arreft your eye, and check your flight.” 

If our painters, however, produce no better produétions this fpring 
than our poets have done during the courfe of the winter, the ladies 
will have no great lofs, if they plume their feathers, take wing, and 
bid adieu to London, to enjoy the pleafures of fummer in the 
country. 


Art. XXIV. Love Tales, Elegies, Paftorals, Sc. Sele&ed from the 
beft Authors, and interfperfed with Jeveral Original Pieces. By 
J. H. Wynne. Crown 8vo. 3s. Wenman.” 


The Editor complains, in his preface, that moft of our poetical 
collections, comprehending pieces on a variety of fubjects, are fo 
voluminous and expenfive, as to fubjeCt the purchafers to the very 
inconvenience, which the publifhers have profeffed it to be their 
chief ftudy to avoid. He has confined his own felection, therefore, 
to fuch pieces as relate to the fubject of Love, Of thefe he has 
collected fome of the beft in our language. As a fpecimen of his 
tafte, and we prefume alfo of his genius, we thall quote two of his 
Originals. 

PHOEBE ABSEN T. 
A PASTORAL BALLAD. 


While Winter deforms the rough year, 
While the fwallow and martin are fled, 
All forlorn while the cattle appear, 
And each grove hangs in forrow its head, 
While the ftreamlet in fetters is bound, 
And the north wind forbids it to flow, 
While the low lands are frozen around, 
And the mountains are cover’'d with fhow : 
While tempefts fweep over the land, 
And ruffle the waves of the main, 
While the billows beat high on the ftrand, 
And all bleak is the face of the plain : 


In this feafon fo joylefs and wild, 
While the thepherds creep clofe to their fire, 
-And the dull lagging hours are beguil’d, 
With all that content can require : 


Tis my fate no contentment to know, 
To find no relief of my care ; 

Still my bofom with anguith muft glow, 
For ftill I muft love and defpair. - 


O’er woodlands and mountsirs I roam, 
An exile from all that is dear; 

For what fhould I do at my home ? 
My Pheebe alas! is not there. 


On my fair one I cal! but in vain, 
She cannot lie hid in the grove ; 
I trace not her fteps on the plain, 
She is fled from her Coryn and love. 
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It is not that winds-loudly roar, . 
That tempefts beat bleak on my head, 
Nor that Nature droops fad, I deplore ; 
I complain that my Pheebe is fled. 
For Phecebe was beauteous as May ; 
She was gentle and kind as the dove, 
She was bright as the rifing of day, 
And fair as the mother of love, 
- But yet the has left my fond arms, 
Perhaps’ to*thofe climates to fly, 
Where Summer more powerful warms, 
And feeks for a favouring ky. 
Yet the feafons to me were the fame 
While Phoebe remain’d on the green, - 
May I die if I mark’d when they came, 
While her prefence enliven’d the f{cene, 


But now though the fpring will return, 
Though the feafon again will be gay, 
Poor Coryn for ever muft mourn, 
And droop on the bofom of May; 
Ah! return’ my dear charmer again, 
Return to your fhepherd fo true ! 
Or elfe he will die of his pain, 
Who liv’d but for Love and for You. 


THE NYMPH’S QUESTION. 


« Canft thou, fhepherd, canft thou tell 
What it is to love too well ? 
*Tis to figh, to pine and moan, 
To devour thy griefs alone; 
*Tis to ‘feel thy bofom glow, 
With a throbbing pleafing woe ; 
’Tis to feel thy aking heart, 
Deeply pierc’d by Cupid’s dart ; 
Yet no means of cure to try, 
Pleas’d for whom thou /ov'df to die; 
Feel’ft thou this ? then may’ft thou tell 
What it is to love too well. 

Tis to nurfe a fecret fire, 
Fed by ftrong, yet chafte defire ; 
’Tis to with, to hope and fear ; 
*Tis great Cupid to revere, 
Yet his pow’r to doubt, and figh, 
Oft’ in pangs of jealoufy. 
*Tis while prefent to adore, 
*Tis while abfent to deplore ; 
*Tis to feel in each degree, 
Shepherd———what I feel for Thee; 
Prove but this, and thou may'ft tell, 
What it is to love too well.” 


Arr. XXV. The Political Looking Glafi, humbly dedicated to the 

King. 8vo. 1s. Printed for all the Bookfellers. 
It has been faid of puns that the beft are the moft execrable ; to 
which it has been replied, by a converfe of the propofition, that the 
¥3 mot 
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moft execrable are the beft. If we may chop logic in the fame 

manner on the maxim re{petting verfe, viz. that fuch as are merely 

tolerable are good for nothing, thofe which are intolerable may be 

admitted as good for fomething. Be this as it may, fo many bad 

verfes have been made in favour of the patriots, it is but fair to thew 

the world that as bad, or even worfe, may be made againft them, 

Ecce fignum. 

: Gentlemen, I tell you we muft oppofe, 

And what the grand caufe is God only knows : 

Did you not hear of the great cav.lcade, 

Who are from Guildhall, to St. James Parade, 

One hundr’d gild’d coaches are to move along, 

Hundr’d thoufand patriots make up the throng, 
O)pofition form’, out goes the flag o’truce, ' 

Which the patriot turns to private ufe ; 

Minift’rial hon’ftry oft muft give Way, 

And load the nation for thofe poor wretch’s pay; 

‘The courti’r difplac’d, patriot will become, 

And clearly thew the nation is undone. 

How his breaft burns in the Boftonian caufe, 

For the fons of freedom, fraétures on our laws, 

The liberty of the prefs rattle down, 

And with that fame voice bellow for a crown : 

No matter who plaintiff, he’s furely there, 

If North in heav’n, againft it would declare, 

Turn the fcale, with the treafury, or wand, 

He goes with the minifter hand’ in hand. 


We wait with impatience to hear of this writer’s being put, with 
the Drs. Johnfon, Shebbeare, &c. of the lift of literary penfioners, 


—< 
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Art. XXVI. Edward and Eleonora, a Tragedy; afted at the Theatre 
Royal in Covent-Garden; altered from Fames Thomfon, and new 
adapted to the Stage by Thomas Hull. 

——Sequitur patrem non paffibus xquis*, Virc. 8vo. 1s. Bell. 
It bas been, as abovefaid, a maxini, that middling poetry was on all 
hands inadmifiible ; xon dii, non homines, non conceffere columna, néithet 


gods, men, nor bookfellers would countenance poetical mediocrity. 
The publick feem to have been of late difpofed to reverfe this 
maxim, and to encourage no dramatic poetry, at leaft, but what is 
as indifferent and infipid as their own tafte ee it. Hence it is that 
our Hovles and our Hulls have rifen into reputation, td which their 
moderate talents make inadequate pretenfions. We could with, there- 
fore, the ztiected modefty, with which they addrefs the town on thefe 
occafiogs, were attended withamore real diffidence of their own, and 
greater deference for the fuperior abilities of others. They would not 


_ * That itis non taffibus eguis we admit ; but as to the fequitur PATREM, we are 
inclined to fay, with Tom jones’s man, Partridge, mom feguitur ; Thomas Hull is 
ao fon, either natural or legitimate, of James Thomfon. 


3 
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then be fo ready to undertake the mutilation of approved perform- 
ances, or to fuppofe themfelves Fo ye of improving on writers both 
admired and approved. Mr. Hull * /abamits with timidity to a kind 
aid candid public, hoping that his motives to his prefent attempt will 
conftitute fome degree of merit, and conciliate mild judgment and gentle 
criticifa.” Blefs us and fave us, what a timid, kind, candid, conci- 
liating, mild, gentle fort of an executioner is this! Js not this the fame 
Thomas Hull, whofe facrilegious hand was concerned in the public 
ciftration of Shakefpeare *? Modeft creature! But, to fay truth, after 
his uew-adapting Shakefpeare to the ftage, it is no great piece of 
ptefumption in him to attempt to new adapt James Thomfon. 

Edward and Eleonora is not, indeed, itfelf, to be numbered 
among the happieft effufions of Mr. Thomfon’s pen; his ftile of 
writing, however, i8 in general fo fuperior to the make-fhift lines, 
with which Mr. Hull hath eked out and interwoven the prefent tra- 
gedy, that it puts us in mind of the comic poet’s ludicrous picture 
of worfted embroidery worked on a ground of fattin. But the /ome 
degree of merit \ies in his motives. Aye, his motives! what were they ? 

hy, truly, an ** ardour to be the means of producing to an au- 
dience another work of our amiable and elegant Thomfon ; and a 
dere to oblige that excellent aétrefs, Mrs. Barry, by furnifhing her 
with a new opportunity of difplaying her abilities.” And fo Edward 
and Eleonora, as written by the amiable and elegant Thomfon, was 
not capable of affording an opportunity to that excellent actrefs to 
difplay her abilities, till it was new-adapted by the ardeut defire and 


fuperior talents of the more amiable and elegant Hull! Rifum tencatis? 


a. 





MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Art. XXVII. 4 Treatife of a Cataract, its Nature, Species, Caufes 
and Symptoms, with diftin® Reprefentation of .the Operations by 
Couching and ExtraBion: Alfo Mr. Daviel’s comparative View of 
their refpetive Merits; together «with fome Hints concerning Means for 
preventing its Formation, and fuperfeding the Neceffity of either Opera- 
tiote Extraéted from the bef? Authors. With Copper-plates. By 
George Chandler, Surgeon. vo. 23. 6d, Cadell. 


Mr. Chandler hath here collected whatever to him appeared ufe- 
ful in the many excellent tratts, already extant, on the fame fubje& ; 
defiring it may be remembered that he has not delivered his own 
fentiments, but the fentiments of thofe writers his notes refer to. 

* Tt has been, and ftill continues to be much agitated, to which 
of the two operations the preference is to be given; whether to 
that of couching, or the other by extraction of the cataract. A par- 
ticular account is herein givgn of each_manner, with the feveral 
advantages and difadvantages afcribed by different writers to each ; 
from whence the reader may fee the prefent ftate of the controverfy, 
and be better enabled to form his own judgment concerning it. 

* In the play-houfe, orprompter’s, edition of that poet, which, wé are informed, 
Mr. Hull emphatically calls u1s Shake/peare, 

Y4 “« Several 
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“* Several authors of great character, have thought a cataratt to 
be remediable by internal remedies, if takea in its incipient ftate, 
and indeed have vouched fome very extraordinary cures performed, 
and the fight reftored when nearly loft. If credit is to be given to 
thefe reprefentations, furely it deferves a more thorough va ac Big 
Happy indeed is it that we are frequently enabled to remove it by 
- an operation which furgery affords us, and which muft ever be re- 
garded as one of its moit excellent and ufeful inventions: but if by 
internal means we could get rid of this evil, when beginning ; pre- 
vent its coming to perfection, and fuperfede the neceflity of an opera- 
tion, which is attended with pain, long confinement, fometimes 
obnoxious to difagreeable circumftances, and the fuccefs of which is 

recarious, we fhould undoubtedly do a fingular fervice to man- 
Kind. I have touched but flightly on this head, leaving it to thofe, 
the nature of whofe education may have better qualified them to 
difcufs and judge concerning it, confining myfelf more to that 
treatment which, as a furgeon, 1 am better able to give an ac- 
count of.” 

Todo Mr. Chandler juttice, he feems to have beftowed much care 
and attention in digefting and methodizing this little work. His 
obfervations both theoretical and practical appear to be drawn from 
the beft fources, and his manner of difplaying them modeft and fen- 
fible. The work is elucidated by two copper-plate prints, the one 
exhibiting the figures of the human eye and two couching needles, as 
reprefented by Mr. Warner ; together with a diagram of the manner 
in which a cataraé&t obftructs the paflage of light, taken from Cheffel- 
den’s Anatomy: the other reprefents the eye with the inftruments 
employed by Mr. Warner in the extraction of the catara&t; as alfo the 
knife, ufed by Mr. Sharp for the fame purpofe, 


Art. XXVIII. The Properties and Effects of the Genuine Poudre Unique, 
demonfirated and cftablifhed, in above Two hundred Cures of the King’s 
Evil, the Scurvy, Gc. (ce. all of them of the moft Invetcrate Nature, 
and many of them deemed Incurable, Sc. fc. By the Chevalier 
Mouchet de Godernaux, Patentee and fole Proprietor of the Poudre 
Unique, 8vo. 2s. Grant. 

Though we confefs ourfelves little inclined to favour noftrums in 
general, even when publifhed under the pompous fanétion of his 
Majefiy’s royal letters patent, yet we cannot help agreeing with our 
Author, that 

“« Men, who, unfettered by theories, and unbiafled by hypo- 
thefes, are at liberty to think and reafon for themfelves, have the 
greateft chance for carrying any art or feience to perfection ;” as 
alfo, that * to this circumftance alone it feems to be owing, that fo 
few of the ufeful difcoveries in medicine have originated from the 
faculty themfelves, and that fo many of them have either been pro- 
duced by accident, or by the refearches of perfons, who, though not 
bred to the profeflion of phyfic, where yet devoted to the ftudy of it, 
and who, ftedfaft in the purfuit of truth, adopted Nature for their 

only guide,” 


Influenced 
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Influenced by family-confiderations, or rather, perhaps, by a falfe 

ide, it appears, that the Chevalier de Godernaux for fome time, 
declined being the vender, or oitenfible proprietor of his medicine ; 
which he declares to have been a fecret in his family for upwards of 
a century, and which he affirms to be ftill unknown to any perfon 
in England but himéelf. 

To his credit it may be obferved, that he does not ufher his medi- 
cine into notice, like moft o-her noftram-mongers, by the fallacious 
and pompous language of empyricifin, as an univerfal panacea. 
He confines its virtues, as a /pecific which, he fays, has never yet 
niled, to thofe diforders which proceed from a foul or vitiated ftate 
of the blood, or from obftructions ; and in fuch cafes only will he be 
anfwerable for its healing powers. 

To the two hundred inftances of its efficacy, alluded to in the title- 
age, the Author annexes a certificate from General Burgoyne, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Harcourt, and Major Kingfton ; of its having 
cured, in the year 1770, in the Barracks at Kenfington, fixty-feven 
of the Queen’s Light Dragoons, of varios complicated diforders ; 
fome of whom had been turned out of the hofpitals as incurable. 





MISCELLANIES 


Art. XX1X. A Differtation on the Geometrical Analyfis of the Antients. 
With a Collection of Theorems and Problems, without Solutions, for 


the Exercife of young Students. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Canterbury, Simmons.— 

London, Nourfe, ’ 

By an advertifement affixed to this tract we are told, that “ the 
author being a man of leifure, and living in a retired fituation, remote 
from any opportunity of converfation with mathematicians, would be 
extremely glad of a correfpondence with any fuch, who are willing 
to be at the expence of the fame; or if this be thought too much, 
will pay the poftage of his anfwers to their letters. But no letters, 
except poft-paid, can be received by him; otherwife a door would 
be opened for frolick, impofition and impertinence, Any new gev- 
metrical propofitions, either theorems or problems, would be re- 
ceived with gratitude, and if fent without folutions, he would ufe 
his beft endeavours to return fuch as inight be fatisfaftory: An 
new folutions of propofitions already in print, efpecially of thote 
included in the prefent colleftion, would alfo be very agreeable. If 
a variety of fuch demontftrations, effentially different from thofe of 
the original authors fhould. be communicated, he propofes at fome 
future time to pablith them all, with a freth collection for further 
exercife; and then each author’s name fhall be affixed to his own fo- 
lution, or any other fignature which he fhall pleafe to direét.” 

We have inferted this annunciation of our author’s defign*, becaufe 
we imagine it may, if encouraged, conduce to the diffufion of mathe- 
matical learning ; on whofe utility he thus fenfibly expatiates. 


* The letters of his correfpondents are to be dirested to P. Q. to be left ar Mr. 
Nourfe’s, in the Strand, 
It 
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* It is univerfally allowed that mathematical ftudies are attendéd 
with much pleafure and delight, and that they are in a particular 
manner captivating and engaging to thofe whofe genius and bent of 
mind-lie that way; aad it is equally certain that they are profitable 
as well as pleafant. From the proper cultivation of them many 
emoluments accrue to fociety, and many improvements are made in 
civil life. But fetting afidéthefe public advantages, for which the world 
mutt be indebted to men of fuperior ability and exalted genius, quali- 
fied by nature to extend the beunds of fcience, and to derive practical 
improvements from their abitract reafonings ; I would now only re- 
commend thefe fludies, as ufeful to men of all ranks, profeflions and 
abilities, in their private capacities. They help greatly to fix the 
attention, to enlarge the underflanding, to methodife our ideas, and 
to improve our reafoning faculties, when we apply them to any other 
{cience whatfoever. Great regard was had to thefe fciences by the 
ancients in their education of children; and they ought certainly to 
have a principal fhare in the education of gentlemen and {choiars, if 
we would have them taught to think juflly, or to reafon well. Of 
all the branches of mathematical fcience none conduces more to the 
great ends here mentioned than geometry. The fimpl:city of its firft 
principles, the clearnefs and evidence of its demonftratiuns, the 
admirable concatenation of its parts, and regular conneétion of the 
propolitions with one another, tend greatly to eftablifh a habi. of 
clofe thinking, and a methodical and juft argumentation, when wé 
apply ourfelves to any other fubject whatfoever, phyfical or moral, 
economical or civil.” 

It is with juftice this writer reprehends the partiality of moft of 
our mathematicians for algebraical operations in the folution of quef- 
tions purely geometrical. 

‘« | know not, fays he, how it happens, this noble fcience feems 
of late to have met with lefs regard than its dignity and ufefulnefs 
demand. Our fchools and univerfities *, our philofophical focieties, 
and philomaths of ail degrees, feem to have been very affiduous of 
jate in paying their devoirs to the younger fifter Aigebra ; and at the 
fame time to have overlooked, and in a great meafure neglected, 
thofe native charms, that amiable fimplicity, and thofe more attrac- 
tive excellencies, that peculiarly belong to the elder. I would not be 
thought any ways to difparage the algebraical art, or to derogate 
From its merits; they are doubtlefs very great. All the branches of 
the mathematics are much indebted thereto ; and even geometry itfelf 
has within this laft century been furprifingly extended and improved 
thereby. But, notwithftanding this, I muft affirm that, for thofe 
who apply themfelves to the mathematics only for the ends above- 
mentioned, namely, to enure themfelves to a method of clofe think- 
ing and juit scafaning, geometry is the proper field: and that thofe 
who but moderately exercife themfelves therein will fooner attain 
their purpofe, than others that may go far greater lengths in the 
intricacies of algebra, and the labyrinth of fuxions.” 


* The reader is referred to fome late refolutions t#ken in the Univerfity of 


Cambridge. 
publick 
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The geometrical theorems, contained in this pamphlet, confit of 
fixty propofitions, to which are added eighteen problems, illuilrated 
by the neceflary figures on two copper-plates, 


Art. XXX. A Philofophical Differtation on the Diving Vefil, pro« 
jected by Mr. Day, and funk in Plymouth Sound; containing, 1. An 
Hiforical Account of Mr. Day, and the Scheme. 2. The Confiruction 
of the Vefel. 3- The Operation of the Sinking Experiment. 4. A 
Philofophical Inveftigation of the Failure of the Experiment. 5. The 
Endeavours made ufe of in weighing the Vfl. Jo whith is added 
an Appendix, foewing the various Methods of weighing Ships ix ge- 
neral. The whole illuftrated with two Copper-plates. By N. Ds 
Faick, M.D. 40. 2s. 6d. B. Law. 

The fate of the unfortunate man, who was lately loft in the attempt 
to furvive his defcent to the bottom of the fea in a diving-veflel off 
Plymouth, made fome time ago fo much noife in the world, that few, 
who then read the public prints of the day, can be ignorant of the 
cataftrophe. As the fact itfelf, however, was one of thofe wine days 
wonders that are foon forgot; and the immediate caufes of the difafter 
may poflibly be of fome ufe to divers in general, we conceive the 
publick in fome meafure indebted to Dr. Falck for the ‘prefent differ- 
tation. If we credit indeed the profeflions of this publick-fpirited 
philanthropift, he takes delight in nothing fo much as in being of 
uie to his fellow-creatures, 

“ My motive, fays he, for undertaking the laborious and expen- 
five talk of raifing the unfortunate diving veffel at Plymouth was té 
render myfelf ferviceable to the public; the fame inducement has 
prompted me to this publication: but as a bare defcription of this 
fingular contrivance, and a detail of my frequent difappointments 
would be too infignificant to trouble the world with, I have, to the 
beft of my judgment, blended the whole with ufeful obfervations, in 
hopes to render this work beneficial as well as amufing to my feaders, 
and latter myfelf the judicious will find fomething in it worth their 
attention. 

“ There is a predominant paffion reigning in the breaft of every 
man, which, “ like Aaron’s ferpent fwallows up the reft,” mine ts 
that of benefiting mankind. And though in this late fingulat un- 
dertaking I ftand condemned by prudence as a tranfgreflor againft het 
laws refpeéting myfelf, and in having been mifled by my good 
opinion of mankind; yet I am fo far from being dampt in my 
purfuit, that it is rather an excitemnet to much fuperior undertake 
ings; nay, I congratulate myfelf on being capable of committing 
foch an error,” 

After throwing out fome complaints againft that: {pirit of envy, 

which, he fays, operated to prevent his fuccefs in an undertaking, 

to which he was animated by fuch laudable motives, he commences 
his differtation with a hiftory of the defign and fuccefs of the fcheme. 

The charaéter of the experimentalift he gives us in the following 

Words, ‘* His temper was gloomy, referved and pcevith ; his difpo- 

ftion Penurious ; his views pecuniary ; he was remarkably a 
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in his opinions and jealous of his fame. But withal, he was allowed 
to be penetrating in his obfervations, acute in his remarks, faithful 
to his patron, and unfhaken in his refolutions, The purport of the 
experiment was to prove the pratticability of a fingle man’s bein 
able so fink a thip, to remain with her under water for a confiderable 
time, and re with her at pleafure. The principles of the mecha- 
nifm, by which this was to be effected, were thete. 

** 4. Ina vellel for this purpofe fhould be a clofe chamber of di- 
menfions fufficient to contain air to fuftain the life of a man fora cer- 
tain limited time under water. 

*¢ 2. The vefle! thould have weight enough affixed to it, which 
when the was full of water (the air-chamber excepted) would fink her, 

“* 3, The fattening of the external weight fhould be fo contrived 
that the man in the air-chamber might be able to difengage it from 
the veffel; when, naturally, the air-chamber would buoy the veffel 
up to the furface of the water.” 

The Doctor proceeds to defcribe the particular conftruétion of the 
veffel ; after which he gives the following general account of the 
operation of the experiment. 

«¢ The veffel was ballafted internally with ten tons of lime-ftones; 
thefe, together with the external twenty tons, he imagined would be 
fuflicient to fink ber when the was let full of water; the intention 
was alfo no doubt to fink her fo, that the external ballaft fhould firit 
take the bottom, fo that the veffel fhould partly be fufpended without 
her keel touching the ground, in order to render her more capable of 
making her way up to the furface at the difengaging her ballatt. 

** He was however fo confident of his fuccefs, that he would not 
admit the neceflity of any precautions with refpeé to fixing any thing 
to the veffel by which fhe might be weighed in cafe of a failure of the 
experiment, which might eafily have been done. 

“« When the day for the experiment arrived (which was conduéted 
with great fecrefy) he appeared more than ordinarily chearful, and 
watched the hour with the greateft impatience, and with the mot 
fanguine expettations, confident that his enterprize would be crowned 
with faccefs and univerfal acclamation. 

** His equipment for the defcent ¢confifted barely of a hammock, 
a watch, a {mall wax-taper, a bottle of water, and a couple of bif- 
cuits ; and haying near him a barge, on board of which were his pa- 
tron Mr. Blake and his fervant, the bargeman, his mate and another 
labourer, he went to execute his grand and laft experiment. He drew 
out his plugs on the fore-caftle, and let in the water, with an intent 
to fink ; but finding that the ballaft he had provided was not fufficient 
to fink her, he ordered more ftones to be hove in ; ftones were accord- 
ingly fetched from the neighbouring quarries, the boards on the 
qeeres-dock and fore-caftle were torn up, and flones were hove in to 
the amount of about twenty tons before fhe funk. 

‘“* When the veffel was juft finking, he ftripped off his coat and 
waiftcoat, faying, ‘* he believed he fhould have a hot birth of it,” 
bad them all good bye, retired into the chamber with the greateft 
compofure, and drew down the valve; the bargeman then went on 


board, and called out to him, to ‘ know, whether he fhould — 
* home 
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‘home the fcuttle with a handfpike ?’? ‘ No, no, (faid he) mind 
‘ your work, I will clofe that myfelf.’ They continued heaving ia 
tones, and prefently the fagk gradually dowa, with her ftern fome- 
what foremoft. 

« His patron beheld the fpot from whence he vanifhed with a 

nfivene(s that feemed to forebode to his mind an evil omen, and 
a folemn filence feized all the witneffes of the extraordinary and 
awful fight. 

“In a few minutes after his departure the water on the fpot be- 
came greatly agitated ; but various are the accounts of this ; fome of 
the men told me it was like a kind of an eddy that always enfues on 
the finking of any thing; but Mr. Blake thinks it was attended with 
a violent ebullition of air. 

“ They watched carefully if any of the buoys, as fignals, fhould 
be fent up, but none appeared; and anxiety grew great as the time 
approached which determined the fate of this unfortunate man. 

“ The veflel being miffed by accidental obfervers, the news was 
foon propagated that Mr. Day was funk: in confequence of which 
the hills became lined with fpectators of all ranks of people, in 
order to behold fo extraordinary a fight, as the rifing of Mr. Day 
with the veffel. 

“ Two o'clock in the afternoon of the day after fhe was funk was 
the appointed time of his rifing ; but alas! the whole night paffed 
away in anxious expectation and difappointment. 

“ Lord Sandwich, who was then at Plymouth, was applied to. He 
ordered all the aid which the dock-yard could afford, for weighing 
her up; three days paffed* under the continual endeavours of two 
hundred men, lighters, cables, and other requifite materials; but in 
vain; he was left to be numbered amongft the dead.” 

Dr. Falck proceeds to a philofophical inveftigation of the failure 
of the experiment; which he conjectures might be owing either to 
phyfical or mechanical caufes, or to both, without undertaking to de- 
termine to which it really was owing. The whole is elucidated by two 
copper-plates of the figure and fedtion of the veflel, a chart of 
the fcite where it was funk, and the implements, in vain, made ule 
of to raife it. 


Art. XXXI. An Anfwer to Mr. Fitzgerald’s Appeal to the Gentlemex 
of the Fockey Club. By Thomas Watker, Efg. vo. 1s. Kearfley. 
Having given an abftraét of Mr. Fitzgerald’s Appeal in our laft 

month’s review +, it is incumbent on us to give as fair and candid an 

account of Mr. Walker’s reply. After acknowledging the jurifdiction 
and juttice of the extra-judicial court of honour, to which Mr. Fitz- 
gerald had appealed, Mr. Walker takes on him to rectify a mifrepre- 
fentation of the faét, on which the whole difpute is founded: viz. 
the debt, which the former affirmed the latter owed him, This debt, 
we conceived, from Mr. Fitzgerald’s account, to have arifen between 
themfelves. Mr. Walker’s account is different. On his return from 

France, to which kingdom he had retired, he received a vifit, he 

fays, from Mr. Fitzgerald. 


+ Page 236. 
' His 
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‘«* His company was entirely unexpected—As I was a _ftranger {o 
his having any demand upon me, I muft take leave to reétify the 
miftake with which he accidéutally begins his appeal, where he fays, 
* that among many other creditorsy.1 applied ¢o Aim, and that my 
* tale was pitiful-—If I deviate from truth, that épithet will be 
pointed ; bur when J remind him that I knew nothing of his havin 
my note, until the day he made me his vifit, he will be convince 
that his imagination has heen too prolific, and his ill-timed farcafins 
mutt recur. 

*¢ When he firft prefented the note to me, obferving that it was 
not indorfed, I declined giving any immediate anfwer to his demand, 
and expreffed a defire of feeing the gentleman to wham I had gives 
the bill. The matter refted in this fituation for a few days, in which 
time I had the opportunity of informing myfelf of the negociation 
which brought my note into the hands of Mr. Fitzgerald; for under 

the clond of misfortunes which furrounded me, and the unpromifin 
* ftate of my affairs in my minority, when I was reduced to the em 
fity of being a declared bankrupt in the world of play, I knew that 
no perfon would venture to give a confideration of much value for 
any perfonal fecurity of mine. The fimple fact is, that Mr. Fitzgerald 
gave for it a bill of little or no value, which he might have had re- 
‘turned him, if he could have found any inducement to call upon the 
gentleman with whom he had made the exchange ; but fmall as the 
pittance was that could be expected from my broken fortune, it was 
wifely preferred to the holding a bill, which never has, nor probably 
ever will, produce a fingle fhilling. 

«* As I was at this time wholly under the direétion of my guar- 
dians, at their defire I begged the favour of a friend to wait upon 
My. Fitzgerald with propofals for exonerating his demand.—Five 
hundred pounds were offered, and (after a deliberation of two or 
three days) on a fecond interview with my friend, acceded to—the 

note was on payment of the money cancelled; and it was underftood 
by all parties concerned, that the obligation entirely ceafed. The 
idea of any other claim on me was never divulged, nor can I appre- 
hend it had exiftence even in the whimfical imagination of Mr. F. 
himfelf.” 

Having thus ftated, what we regard as the principal fa&t, Mr. Walker 
proceeds to correct the other inaccuracies of his antagonift’s relation ; 
reprefenting his whole conduét, in the bufinefs, as a fucceffion of 
defperate efforts to intimidate and bully him [Walker] into the pay- 
ment of money which he did not owe him, on the pretext of a debt 
already liquidated. As to the circumftance, of our Anfwerer’s being 
papered, when he fought the duel; which makes fo great a figure in 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s appeal, Mr. Walker treats it with the neglect its 
improbability and contemptibility deferved. For the other particulars 
of this ridiculous pm we refer fuch as are curious to become 
acquainted with them, to the pamphlet itfelf ; an obje¢t too infigni- 
ficant in the world of letters to warrant our farther attention. 


Art. XXXII. Confiderations of the great Mr. Locke, on raifing the 
Value of Money, im order to prove the legiflative Wifdom aud tl 
hency 
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diency of the late Gold AB, ( though it is only the Revival of an old 
one in Mr. Locke’s Time) by which our current Gold Money was 
ordered to pafs by Weight. In thefe Confiderations we have the Argu- 
ments on both Sides of the Queftion, as they were urged by Mr. Locke, 
and the learned Lawyer Mr. Lowndes, who was allowed at that Time 
to be well verfed in Affairs, both of the Exchequer and the Mint. Thefe 

Confiderations are publifocd with a defign to juftify the Parliament, and 

Satisfy the SubjeEt. To which are added, fome Introductory Obfervations, 

clearly illuftrating the Nature, Reafonablenc/i, and Expediency of the 

late AB, as it affedts the Prefervation of our Gold and Silver Money, 
of publick Faith, and the Intereft of Trade im general. To this are 
added alfo, the different Gold and Silver Coins made Ufe of in the 
diferent States of Europe, their refpective Weights and Valuation in 

Englifo Money, with an Account of the different Quantities of Silver 

in a Shilling, from the Reign of Edward the Firft, to the Forty- 

Seventh of Queen Elizabeth. By John Woed. 8vo. 1s. Trewman, 

Exeter.—Law, London. 

Mr. Wood is fo very explicit ift his title-page, that he has left us 
little to fay for him either as editor, or author. The lefs alfo is ne- 
ceflary to be faid, as the falutary effects, of the late fteps, taken by 
government in the regulation of the gold coin, are now almoft uni- 
verfally felt and acknowledged. 


Art. XXXIII. Genuine Memoirs of the Meffrs. Perreaus, now under Con- 
finement ; with feveral Anecdotes relative to Mrs. Rudd, that have 
never before tranfpired, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Allen. 


To the Advertifement of this catch-penny publication has been 
added the following impudent puff. 

“« The publication of thefe Memoirs, at this time, is to prevent 
the appearance of any fpurious work that may prejudice thofe un- 
fortunate gentlemen, fabricated by fome Grub-ftreet Garretteer, in 
order to get a dinner, and impofe upon the world. 

“ The rapidity of yeiterday’s fale, in preference to all others, 
fhews the authenticity of thefe memoirs, and may convince the public 
they are the only genuine ones.” 

How the publick’s being moft egregioufly saken-in can be a proof 
that it is mor taken-in at all we leave the Editor of thefe Memoirs 
to make out. If it be remembered, however, that the publifher is 
likewife the publither of that fcandalous compilation the Covent-Garden 
Magazine, we prefume little credit will be given him, when he 
infinuates that the ftory of thefe unfortunate gentlemen was not fabri- 
cated by fome Grub-freet Garretteer. It was perhaps fabricated by 
the author of the publication above-mentioned ; the continuation of 
which we cannot help regarding as an opprobrium to the police of 
the city in particular, and a nuifance to fociety in general. It would 

becoming the reft of the magifterial condu& of our prefent worthy 
Lord Mayor, if, while he. is enforcing the laws againft aftro- 
logers and fortune-tellers, he would exert the fame'authority to fup- 
prefs the fale, and punifh as more flagitious offenders, the public 
venders of infamous books and obfcene prints, = =~ —— ; 
: FOREIGN 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


Art. XXXIV. Ocuvres Philofophiques et Mathematiques de M. G, T. 
’sGravefande, Sc. Continued from page 162. 


The next fpecimen we fhall give, of our philofopher’s metaphy- 
fical effays, relates to that curious and inexplicable fubject the union 
of body and foul ; which, that we may do his argument no injutftice, 
we fhall give entire. 

“© Of the union which fubfifts betwren the foul and body, and of the 
effetts which refult from that union. 

*¢ The firft effects of this union, from which indeed all the others 
may be deduced, are that each thought correfponds with one de- 
termined movement in the body, and that the exercife of the faculties 
of the foul depends on the found conftitution of the body; in fucha 
manner that, fome of the parts being difordered, the will is no longer 

overned by reafon; and man, having his underftanding difordered, 
lofes all his liberty. 

* Such is the reafon for attributing to this union the different 
inclinations of mankind, and their ditferent degrees of penetration. 
We do not affirm, however, that the union in queition is the only caufe 
of all thofe diverfities in the foul. With the nature of this fubftance 
we are not fufficiently acquainted, to attribute the variety of difpofi- 
tions, to the body alone. Yet it cannot be denied, that the contti- 
tution of the body has a prodigious influence over every thing that 
relates to the mind; for, when the former has been changed, how 
often does the latter undergo the moft evident changes? 

The principle of thofe emotions of the foul, which we call paffons, 
is alfo to be found in this union. When the foul is ftrongly affected, 
the body undergoes a violent agitation, by which the emotions of 
the foul are ftill more excited: and this mutual action fometimes en- ' 
creafes the agitation to fuch a height, as to deprive the foul of its em- 
pire over the body, and to render it incapable of removing the ideas 
which correfpond with the movements that the body experiences ; 
confequently, to appeafe the motions themfelves. 

‘«¢ We do not include among the paffions, properly fo termed, all 
the violent agitations of the foul; thofe, for example ; which owe 
their origin toa movement purely corporeal, as the agitations which 
madmen, or perfons in a high fever, experience; but thofe merely 
with refpeét to which the principle of aétion refides in the foul, 
hota whence the firft emotion is afterwards communicated to the 

y: ' 

“* Here memory ought alfo to be confidered. On this fubje& 
we have, in another place, obferved, that this faculty does not 
refide wholly in the body; for who is there entertains a doubt, that. 
fpirits, feparated from all matter, have not memory ? 

** But, as all thought, in man, correfponds with certain move- 
ments in the body, thofe movements ought to be confidered, when the 
objeét is, to recall ideas: for the fame movement mutt be repeated, 
as foon as the fame idea returns; as it is impoflible that’ the idea 
fhould be prefent to the foul, uniefs the movement in the body were 

1 repeated 
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ttpeated. The more this repetition is frequent, the more the move- 
ment, which recalls a particular idea, is performed with facility ; 
and thence it comes, that, if, during fleep, or a fit of ficknefs, 
fome phyfical caufe fhould excite a ceriain movement, the idea which 
correfponds with that movement :muft, neceffarily of itfelf, be pre- 
fent to the foul. 

“ Upon the whole, then, it follows, that it is to the body we 
muft attribute, what‘we every day experience ; namely, the difficulty 
of changing opinions we have long admitted, however we might 
have remarked the unfolidity of the reafons on which they were fup¢ 

ed. Onthe fame principle we may account for men return- 
ing to their old errours, though convinced by inconteilible ar- 
guments of the folly of doing fo. 

“© Of the manner in vohich the foul is united with the body. 

“ From a firft view, this fubject appears altogether encumbered 
with difficulties; and the more it is confidered with attention, the 
more thofe difficulties are found to encreafe. 

“ The opinion moft generally received, refpecting this union, is, 
that the foul has the power of aéting immediately upon the body, 
and the body reciprocally upon the foul. This power is called 
influence. 

“ Of this opinion experience is the only foundation, 

** The partifans of the contrary fentiment deny this experience, 
and oppofe a number of arguments to their adverfaries; of which the 
chief grounds are, that we perceive nothing in common between 
thought and the known properties of body. 


“ They deny, I fay, that a proves the foul to have any 


immediate empire over the body. chufe to move my arm, and 
my arm moves. This, they maintain, does not prove, that the foul 
comminicates a certain movement to the body, but folely, that the 
will to move, and.the movement, concur together ; and of this move- 
ment, properly fpeaking, it is by no means to be concluded, that 
the will is the caufe, but that the two together are fo direGted, the 
one muft neceffarily co-operate with the other. 

“ This, they add, is all that can be determined from experience, 
influence being impoflible ; and of this doétrine they endeavour to de- 
monftrate the truth, by the following arguments. “ 

“ The air, when agitated, communicates movement to a parti- 
cular nerve; and, in the fame inftant, the fenfation of found js 
communicated to the foul. The rays of the fun, while they penetrate 
into the eye, communicate movement to another nerve ; and my foul 
fees the light. If the nerve aéts by its movement upon the foul, by 
this ation it lofes its power of motion, or, if it docs not lofe it, 
there muft be fomething, which, by its refiftance, may prevent that 
confequence; fomething, which, in other words, may re-eltablifh 
the motion while it is loft. In either cafe, refiftance is neceflary.; 
for how, without having fomething to refift it, is it poflible to.con- 
ceive a body aéiing from its own impulfe? 

_“« Of confequence, then, the foul refiits, in order todeftroy or 
diminith the movement of the nerve; or atleaft, it it does not di- 
minifh it, in order to fupply that diminution which is a neceflasy 

; Z efiedt 
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effe& of the a€tion of the body. But can that which is not material 
refift a body ? By whom fhall fuch a propofition be advanced? 

.“ Upon the fame principle, if the foul moves the body, the latter 
refifts, that is, acts upon the foul that moves it: but, as the idea 
of refiftance cannot be feparated from that of action, it follows ftill, 
that the foul muft refift ; which is utterly repugnant to the fpirituality 
of its nature. . 

«« To thefe arguments another is added, derived from the motions 
we obferve in the univerfe, or rather in our planetary fyftem. Thefe, 
being directed by fixed laws, caufe the circum-ambient bodies to ob- 
ferve a certain and ftated order, which would be difcompofed every 
minute, if fpiritual beings had the power of changing the motions 
of thofe bodies. 

«¢ Such are the grounds on which the advocates for this fyftem 
conclude, that the influence of the foul upon the body, and of the 
body upon the foul, ought to be rejeéted. 

“ The rejeéting of this influence has led philofophers to two other 
fyftems; namely, that of the occafonal caufes of Malebranche, and 
that of the pre-eftablifbed harmony of Leibnitz. 

“* In neither of thefe fyftems is there any real, or properly-ex- 
prefled communication between the foul and the body. 

‘* My foul inclines to move my arm, and God moves it. I want 
to through a bowl, God ftretches out my arm, applies my hand to 
the bowl, makes me grafp it, &c. All thefe movements are per- 
formed exactly while I have the inclination to perform them; and 
it is for this reafon that I believe myfelf the caufe of fuch different 
movements. 

** In like manner, when fome external body aéts upon our nerves, 
God is the immediate author of the perceptions which {pring from 
that action. While my hand is applied to the bowl, I do not feel 
the bowl, but God gives me the perception by which I feel it. The 
air ftrikes the trampet of my ear, and I have a perception of found ; 
yet this fenfation does not depend properly on the agitation of the 
air, and on the movement which this agitation produces in one or 
other of my nerves: it is God who communicates immediately this 
perception to my foul. 

«© The partifans of this doétrine extend the immediate aétion of 
God to the very communication of motion, when one body is 
violently driven upon another. 

** Among thofe who admit not the fyftem of influence, there are 
many who reject alfo that of occa/fonal caxfes. According to them, 
it is unfuitable to the divine wifdom, that God fhould aé always. 
Befides, they fay, it is not to reafon with fufiicient philofophy, to 
have conitant recourfe to the concurrence of God, for the explanation 
of every phenomenon ; and further, by this fyftem, the union be- 
tween the foul and the body becomes a perpetual miracle. 

“* Again, they add, the will of man would every minute difturb 
the order of things, by. producing new movements, even allowing 
thefe were not to happen but by the intervention of the Creator. 

“* Tl fe difficulties have paved the way for a fyftem, which is that 
of a pre-giablifhed harmony. 


«< According 
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According to this laft fyftem, the foul poffefies the faculty of 
forming all forts of perceptions, and even its fenfations: in fuch a 
manner, that the ftate, in which the foul is found in any particulat 
moment, is an effect of the ftate in which it was the preceding mo- 
ment; and this according to certain fixed laws, not phyfical, but con- 
formable to the nature of the undertaking. 

« Tt is on account of this faculty, that Leibnitz calls the foul a 
Spiritual automaton ; which, underftood in the fenfe that Leibnitz and 
his followers have attached to the words, neither deftroys the liberty 
nor the contingency of human actions. , 

«‘ Thus there is no external aétion neceffary, in order to excite 
fenfations and perceptions in the foul. I fee light, I hear found ; 
and it is my foul itfelf which produces thefe perceptions: at leaft, 
from its natural conftitution, they are, in that very moment, in 
my foul. 

“ The body is a machine, which God has fo conftruéted, that 
the laws of motion are fufficient to produce in it generally all the 
effects which we obferve in the human body. 

“ As men, fay the champions of this fyftem, can conftruct ma- 
chines, which imitate certain human aétions: why might not God 
conftru& a machine, which fhould do siochonlegilt every thing that 
aman does, through the whole courfe of his life, and in which every 
thing fhould happen that paffes in the human body ; as the number 
of movements required for this is finite ? 

This being the cafe, let us conceive a foul and a body, which fo 
thoroughly agree together, that the movements of the latter corref- 
pond with the perceptions and determinations of the former ; and 
therein we fhall find the whole mytftery of the union that fubfifts be- 
tween the foul and the body. It is this agreeinent which is called 
pre-ftablifbed harmony. 

God has fo arranged things, that every human foul has its body, 
whofe movements correfpond with the changes which happen in 
the foul.” [Yo be continued.) 

*,* The continuation of De Buffon’s Supplement to his Nateral 
Hifory, with the commencement of other foreign articles, that 
arrived too late for this month, mutt be deferred to our next. 





LIST of BOOKS and PAMPHLETS, 


Publifhed in the courfe of the Month, of which a farther 
account is deferred. 


Art. 35. The Conftitution of England, or, an Account of the 
Englifo Government.; in which it is compared with the Republican 
Form of Government, and occafionally with the other Monarchies 
of Europe. By 1. L. De Lolme, Advocate, Citizen of Geneva. 
10s. 6d. Kearfly. 

Whether it be the merit of this, work or the modefty of its Author, 
that juftifies its uncommon price, we fhall hereafter enquire. If we 
miltake not, we have perufed it in the original French, of which.-the 
prefent verfion is little more than an imperfect tranflation, 

Z 2 Art. 
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“Art. 36. De Laudibus Legum Angliz, written originally in 
Latin, by Sir Fobn Fortefcue, Lord Chief Fuftice, and after. 
wards Lord Chancellor to King Henry VI: Tranflated into 

_ Bnglifh, illuftrated with the Notes of Mr. Selden, and a great 
Variety of Remarks, with refpeét to the Antiquities, Hiftory, and 
Laws of England. To which are prefixed, Mr. Selden to the 
Reader, and a large Hiftorical Preface, by Francis Gregor, Efq. 
Royal 8vo. 7s. Evans, Strand. 

Art. 37. An Anfwer to the Printed Speech of Edmund Burke, 
Efq. fpoken in the Houfe of Commons, April 19, 1774. Addreffed 
to the People. 3s, 6d. Evans, Strand. 

Art. 38. A Letter to Edmund Burke, Efg. Controverting the 
Principles of American Government, laid down in bis lately 
publifhed Speech on American Taxation, delivered in the Houfe of 
Commoas, April 19, 1774. 18. Wilkie. 

Art. 39. 4 Speech intended to have been delivered in the Houfe of 
Commons, in Support of the Petition from the General Congre/i at 
Philadelphia. 1s. 64. Almon. 

Arr. 40. The Subjtance of the Evidence an the Petition prifexted 
to the Honourable Houfe of Commons, by the Weft India Planters 


and Merchants, as it was introduced and fummed up by Mr. 
Glover, on Thurfday the 16th of March. 1s. Cadell. 
Art. 41. Refifiance no Rebellion, in ‘Anfwer to Dr. Fobnfon’s 


© Taxation no Tyranny.’ 1s. Almon. 

_Art. 42. Circumftances which preceded the Letters to the Earl 
of ; and may tend to a Difcovery of the Author. 64. 
Evans, Strand. 

Ant. 43. 4n Apology for Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope, Editor if the 
Earl of Chefterfield’s Letters to Philip Stanhope, Efq. Addreffed 
to that Lady. By Amateur Du Bon Ton, 8yo. 1s. 6d. Evans, 
Strand. 

Art. 44. 4 Few StriGtures on the Confeffional. Wherein fome 
material Inconfiftencies in the Principles of that celebrated Pefor- 
mance are pointed out. 1s. T. Payne. 

Art. 45. A Series of New Experiments, relating to Phofpheri and 
the Prifmatic Coliurs they are found to exhibit in the dark. 
By B. Wilfon, F.R.S. and Member of the Royal Academy at 
Upjel. ato. 6s. Dodfley. 

Art. 46: The Works of His Grace George Villiers Duke of 
Buckingham, containing bis Plays and Mifeellanies in Profe and 
Verfe, with Explanatory Notes and Mematrs of the Author. 2 vol. 
os, Evans, Strand. 

Art. 47. American Hufoandry : Containing an Account of the Sail, 
Climate, Pi oduétion and Agriculture of the Britifh Colonies in 
North- America and the Wejt-Indies. 2 vol. 8vo. 118. Bew. 

Art. 48. 4 Book of Schemes. By C. Varlo, Efg. 3s. Bew. 

Agt. 49. “A short’ Tour in the Micland Counties -of England; 
ae: ws . per- 
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performed in the Summer of 1772. Together with an Account of 
a fimilar Excurfion, undertaken in September 1774. 15. 64. Bew. 

Art. 50. Curfory Remarks made in a Tour through Some of the 
Northern Parts of Europe, particularly Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
and Peterfourgh. By N. Wraxall, junior, 5s. Cadell. 

Art. 51. Nuga@ Antique; being a Mifcellaneous Collection of 
Original Papers, in Profe and Verfe, written in the Reigns of 
Henry VIII. Mary, Elizabeth, Fames, Sc. By Sir Fohn Har- 
rington, the Tranflator of Ariofte ; and others who lived in thofe 
Times. Selected from authentic Remains. By Henry Harrington, 
jun. A.B. Bath, Frederick.---London, Robinfon. 3s. 

Art. 52. 4 Treatife upon the Extraétion of the Chryftaline Lens. 
By George Borthwick, Surgeon of the 14th Regiment of Dragoons. 
Edinburgh, Elliot~—-London, Murray. 

Art. 53. Six Olympic Odes of Pindar: Being thofe omitted by Mr. 
Weft. Tranflated into Englifh Verfe with Notes. 2s. White. 

Arr. 54. Fajfbion: A Poem. 1s. Bath, Crutwell.—London, 
Newbery. . 

Art. 55. The Idea. A Panegyric on her Majefly. By a Young 
Gentleman. 1s. 6d. Hay. 

Art. 56. 4 New Tranflation of the Adelphi of Terence into Blank 
Verfe, with Netes by the Tranflator, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dodfley. 

Art. 57. The Palace of Silence: A Philofophic Tale. Tranflated 
from the French by a Lady. 2 vol, 4s. Bew. 

Art. 58. The Trifler; or, A Ramble among the Wilds of Fancy, 
the Works of Nature, and the Manners of Men. 2 vol. 55. 
Baldwin. 

Arr, 59. The Tender Father : A Novel. 2 vol. 5s. Riley. ol 

Art. 60. The Daughter: or the Hiftory of Mifs Emilia Royfton, 
and Mifs Harriet Ayres : Ina Series of Letters. By the Authorefs 
of the Exemplary Mother. 12mo. 3s. Dodfley. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 


GENTLEMEN, 

The freedom, with which you permit your correfpondents to treat 
the foibles of even the leviathans of literature, joined to that laudable 
indignation you feem to feel at literary impofture, however counte- 
nanced, induces me to repeat the experiment I firft made on your 
fortitude and impartiality. —My> former ftrictures related to the 
writings of a man of tafte and urbanity ; the prefent to thofe of a 
man of erudition and philology. To fay that I admire the talents 
of the one, and revere thofe of the other, is only imitating the true 
Englith combatant, who fhakes hands with his adverfary before he 
proceeds to blows ; as a proof that he bears him no perfonal malice. 
But, though refpect be due to rank and reverence to learning, a 
' greater 
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greater fhare of both is due to truth and virtue; the united caufe of 
which is highly injured by the errours and mifreprefentations of 
writers of acknowledged excellence. It is with great juftice you 
have reprehended the frantic author of a fhocking book lately pub- 
lithed, on the Depravity of Human Nature; I mean that of Mr. 
T. O. B. Mac Mahon; but I fhall not raife Sim into an antagonitt, 
a moralift of much greater eminence having adopted a fimilar fyftem ; 
I mean the celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnfon. 

In this writer’s account of his late Journey to the Hebrides, he 
afferts that almoft all remarkable events in life have evi/ for their 
bafis; and are either miferies incurred or miferies efcaped. ** Our 
** fenfe, fays he, is fo much ftronger of what we /afer than of what 
“ we enjcy, that the ideas of pain predominate in almoft every mind.” 
Now, as far as I can fpeak from my own experience, I deny the 
affertion; as do many of my friends and acquaintance, who are 
apparently neither lefs fincere nor lefs exempted from the common 
fafferings of mankind than others. They are not, indeed, of that 
diffatisfied difpofition, fo ungrateful for the care of Providence, as to 
bow down under every trifling burthen, 

« Prefs’d with the load of life, *”"—— 
but reflect with pleafure on the enjoyment merely of their own exift- 
ence. Of how different a turn of mind to Dr. Johnfon’s is that of 
the able writer and amiable moralift, who furnifhed him with his 
ggth Rambler ; in which a more chearful fyftem is recommended, and 
thefe gloomy fophifts are expofed and exploded, as the /creech-owls 
of fociety. ** Thefe fcreech-owls, fays Mifs Carter, feem to be fettled 


*¢ in an opinion that the great butinefs of life is to complain, and that 


they were born for no other purpofe than to difturb the bappinefs 
of others, to leffen the little comforts, and fhorten the fhort sgl 
fures of our condition, by painful remembrances of the paft, or 
melancholy prognofticks of the future ; their only care is to crufh 
the rifing hope, to damp the kindling tranfports and allay the 
goldenhours of gaiety with thehateful drofs of grief and fufpicion. +” 
—It may be faid that.a difpofition, to look on the wortt fide of things, 
is conftitutional, and that perfons fo gloomily difpofed are rather 
obje&ts of compaffion than cenfure. But, admitting this to be an 
excufe for the. man, what fhall be faid to the philo/epber, who for- 
mally declares that moral good is the only confequence of phyfical evil ; 
that all religion is the Emile effect of ope and fear, and. that, 
of what virtue there is in the world, mifery produces the pops part. 
* If Mifery, fays this pretended philofopher, did not ftand in our 
way, and our own pains admonifh us of our folly, we thould pafs 
on from trime to crime heedlefs and remorfetefs.—Temperance 
is nothing but the forbearance of pleafure; and if pleafure 
aas not tollowed by pain, who would forbear it? We fee every 
hour thofe in whom the defire of prefent indulgence overpowers all 
fenfe of paft, and all forefight of future mifery. In a remiffion 
of the gout, the drunkard returns to his wine, and the glutton to 
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"© See Jobnfon’s prologue to Gold{mith’s Good-natured Man. 
. + See Rambler, No. «3. 
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« his feaft; and if neither difeafe nor poverty were felt or dreaded, 
« every one would fink down in idle fenfuality, without any care 
« of others or himfelf. To eat and drink, and lie down to fleep, 
« would be the whole bufinefs of mankind.” [See Idler, No. 89. 

What a picture of human nature! What a defcription of fociety ! 
What a man muft Dr. Johnfon be! or what company muft he have 
kept! Is it from the contemplation of his own heart that he draws 
this horrid portrait, or has he affociated with the moft diffolute, the 
moft abandoned, the moft beaftly of mankind? For heaven’s fake, 
are all men, or even the greater part, drunkards and gluttons? Or 
ought the gratification of fuch vitiated appetites to be generally 
termed plea/ure, as oppofed to pain ? 

Nothing can be more abfurd and injurious than. to affirm thofe to 
be the univerfal and natural paffions of mankind, which are only 
the habits of fome few depraved difpofitions. No man is natural] 
either glutton or drunkard: on the contrary, every man is at fir 
averfe to all kinds of exceffes in eating or drinking, fetting afide 
the confideration of their confequences ; and it is only by vitiating 
his appetites, that he is enabled to do it with even prefent fatisfac- 
tion, Men, by indulging themfelves in vices, gratify habitual cravings 
not natural appetites. 

To the frightful caricatura which this writer draws of human 
nature, give me leave to oppofe the amiable portrait drawn from the 
life, by the faithful hand of that accurate obferver, Rouffeau. “¢ The 
“ fundamental principle (fays he, in his letter to the Archbifhop of 
“* Paris) on which I have reafoned in all my writings, is this; that 
““ man is naturally good; that he loves juftice and order; that 
“ there is no origmal pervertity in the human heart, and that the firft 
“ emotions of nature are always right. I have fhewn that the only 
“ paffion which is born with man, to wit, felf-love, is in itfelf in- 
“ different either to good or evil ; that it becomes good or evil only 
by thofe adventitious circumftances in which it is difplayed. J 
“ have thewn that none of the vices imputed to the human heart are 
“ natural to it; and have defcribed the manner in which mankind, 
“* by fucceffive deviations from their original goodnefs, are become 
“ what they are.” 

I will leave any man of fenfe to judge which of thefe defcriptions ig 
becoming the philofopher, and which the fophiit. But the mafk is at 
length ftruck off the face of this pfeudo-philologift. The pomp 
of words, behind which, like Aineas in the cloud, he has fo long con- 

-cealed himfelf from the multitude, is diffipated; and we now, fee 
the truth of his own obfervation, that “ it is not Folly but Pride, 
not Evrour but Deceit, which the world means to perfecute, when 
it raifes the full cry of Nature to bunt down AFFECTATION.” 

I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 


April 15, 1775. J. SETON. 


P. S. It is the obfervation of a celebrated moralitt, that nothing 
contributes fo much to make a man a villain as the fuppofition that 
he is generally thought fuch. If this be true; of what a bene 
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dread fal confequences to fociety mutt be the propagation of the fyftem. 
of human depravity difleminated by fuch moralitts as Mr. T. O, B, 
Mac Mahon, and Dr. Samuel Johnion! 


TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS, 
GENTLEMEN, 

The very grofs treatment, which the Rev. Mr. Wood, Reétor df 
Cadigigh, hath lately met from the Monthly Reviewers, in their 
ftritures on his Effay on the Fundamentals of Religion, affords fo 

laring a proof of their partiality and bigotry, that I cannot, asa 
friend to liberty of fentiment and freedom of invettigation, refrain 
from begging to enter in your work my proteft, which might be figned 
by many others, againft fuch illiberal criticifm.—You will hardly 
think it poffible chat thofe pretenders to politenefs and candour fhould 
take upon them to treat a refpectable and reverend divine, with 
contemptuous petulance, as if he were a fchool-boy. Yet fo it is. 
With their ufual confiftency they admit his being poffeffed “ of na- 
tural abilities with a confiderable fhare of learning,” yet affect to 
have taught him how #o /pell, and to with they could teach him alfo to 
write; of which, however, they infinuate, his imbecillity caufes 
them todefpair. Infolent—Cetera de/unt. 

Your approving and well-wifhing 
April 3, humble fervant, 
Tiverton, Devon. 4 FP 


*|* We beg to be excufed from printing the whole of this corre- 
fpoudent’s Letter ; as it is by no means our with, or defign, to have 
any altercation with other Reviewers ; rather hoping to profit by 
their mifconduét than prefuming to reprehend them-; adopting the 
motto Mr. \Vood has himfelf taken from Cicero. 

Defendat cuod quifg; fentit, funt enim judicia libera; nos inflitutum 
tenebimus nulliufque; unius difcipline legibus aftridti quibus in philofa- 
phia parcamus: Quid fit in quaq; re fas femper requivemus. Nos 
qui jequimur probabilia, nec ultra quam id qued wverifimile occurrit pro- 
gred: pofiumus, et refellere fine pertinacia, et refelli fine iracundia, parati 
Jumus. Turvy. Tuscun. Dis. 


TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 

GENTLEMEN, Lendon,: April 10, 1775. 

As youwill, in courfé, take notice of my improved Edition of Dr. 
Heylin’s Help, &¢. I think it neceffary to apprize. you, tbat the 
. Engraver of the Peers has made fome miftakes, by omitting Holles 
Duke of . Newcaftle, and Richard Earl of Warwick. in thei proper 
pieces : but the latter is to be found under the title Hofland—Pelham 
olles is likewife omitted in the proper place, but :is -inferted in 


_ another plate: feveral extiné Barons are likewife engraved for want 
of following the directions I had given. 
“I remain, Gentlemen, your very humble Servant, 
PAUL WRIGHT‘. 


* See Article VIIL. of the prefent Review. 
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